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INTRODUCTION 


At the joint session of the Economic and Sociological societies 
in Minneapolis, December, 1913, the present writer delivered the 
presidential address of the latter society on the subject ‘‘A Vision 
of Social Efficiency.”” The speaker frankly confessed: 


I shall take the liberty this evening of throwing science to the winds, and 
of installing imagination in its place. I do not call what I am to say Sociology. 
It is that better type of thing than can be produced by any strictly cognitive 
process whatever. It is the composite outlook upon life projected upon the 
background of the thinker’s total knowledge, with the assistance of all the 
intellectual processes at his command, but at last frankly toned and colored 
by his own personal estimate of all the values involved Without com- 
mitting sociology or the American Sociological Society to the slightest responsi- 
bility for what I am saying, I shall allow myself the luxury of sketching the 
picture of a relatively rational society which my own judgment projects. As 
a vanishing point for the picture, let us suppose that the occupants of the 
cabin of the “‘Mayflower,”’ when the famous pact was drawn and signed, were 
not the historical company, but the present members of the American Socio- 
logical Society. Suppose further that by some preternatural discernment 
these adventurers were able to bring before their view our present national 
domain, with its present population, its present technical equipment, its present 
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accumulations of wealth, its present scientific methods and results, yet without 
an inkling of the present political and economic organization, or of the social 
stratification. Let us suppose also that the company had not the Pilgrims’ 
type of social consciousness but ours .... with our present criteria of 
social values as our standard, what would be our idea of the quality of relations 
fit to form the social framework of the millions who should succeed to these 
national resources, and accomplish the aggregate results that are visible to 
us today ?# 

During that same academic year, 1913-14, the present writer 
was conducting a seminar on the subject “The United States Con- 
sidered as a ‘Problem-Situation.’”’ In the course of that study he 
expanded six of the less obvious propositions out of the fifteen which 
made up the framework of his “‘ vision.” 

Meanwhile there has occurred what has occurred. Never 
before have so many people as today, all over the world, been 
engaged simultaneously in trying to work out or to think out 
utopias. In the United States the most frequent name for the 
heterogeneous types of utopias in different peoples’ thoughts is 
Democracy. What arrangements is it conceivable that Americans 
can unite upon as the plans and specifications that will come the 
nearest possible in the next future to satisfying their conceptions 
of Democracy ? 

The following pages reproduce the seminar notes just men- 
tioned. They are printed just as they were written up to June 14, 
1914. They were intended at the time of writing as contributions 
to the answer to the question just proposed. The writer hopes that 
in some respects their value will be enhanced by the fact that in 
other respects they are out of date. They represent a sort of calm 
which was possible before our minds were disturbed by war-shock, 
possibly a stability of mental adjustment which we may not soon 
recover. 

THE CONSTRUCTIVE TASK OF SOCIETY 

After a generation of attention to abstract sociology, it is surely 
not precipitate if the sociologists begin to indicate some of the lines 
of action which the implications of the social process, as they have 
so far made it out, seem to demand. 


* American Journal of Sociology, XIX, 433; and Proceedings of the American 
Sociological Society, VIII. 
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As I have said, ‘‘If it were not commonplace, it would be aston- 
ishing that, after so many thousands of years of human history, 
we have no consensus as to why we are living at all.’* The sociolo- 
gists will have turned out to be a futile folk, if their work does not 
make powerfully for the formation of such a consensus. Analysis 
of the process of life, as it has gone forward so far, is by no means 
complete, but it has penetrated deep enough to yield some credible 
insights into the trend of the process. These insights are authentic 
guides to further pursuit of the process. It is in order for the 
sociologists to interpret these insights in such a way that they will 
become actual social forces, and will acquire recognized influence 
in shaping the controlling policies of society. 

That is, materials for a distinctly modern view of life have 
been delivered to the present-generation by the practical and the 
scientific experiences of the past century, and particularly of the 
past half-century. No one is more naturally indicated to take the 
lead in organizing these materials for general use in shaping general 
ideals and purposes and policies, than the social scientists. In plain 
words, the common-sense business of every man who can think 
about social relations is to join with every similar man in asking 
the question, What is the best we have found out about the mean- 
ing of life, and what does it show us about the wisest policies in 
carrying on the life of society ? 

It is now more than thirty years since Lester F. Ward, speaking 
as a physical scientist, an evolutionist, with his whole scientific 
interest converging upon social problems, puzzled the few people 
who heard of his book by the confident way in which he rung the 
changes upon the theme that we are about to emerge from the 
stage of unconscious progress into the era of artificial progress. 
His meaning was, in brief, that hitherto very few individuals have 
tried to take knowledge of life in a large, connected way. On the 
whole, men have pursued relatively trivial purposes, with relatively 
little attention to remoter aspects of what they were doing, and 
especially to general tendencies produced by the sum of these 
uncorrelated actions. We are arriving at ability to perform social 
surveys, to understand social cause and effect, to see that the actions 


* Amer. Jour. of Sociol., XTX, 442. 
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of minor groups and of individuals are affected, for weal or woe, by 
the ways in which they work into the large scheme of action carried 
on by people in general. Common sense will accordingly force 
us more and more to take notice of all that experience has taught 
about social wisdom, and to lay plans accordingly. 

In sociological language this is expressed in variations of the 
proposition that social consciousness is due for enlarging influence, 
as compared with irresponsible individual consciousness. 

Since Ward first wrote, much has occurred in the way of verifica- 
tion of his prophecy. The thing which seemed so preposterous 
when he published it, now seems to many people a matter of course; 
and many more people who would not accept the abstract propo- 
sition have been falling into habits which are in line with his 
formulation. 

On the basis of the partial survey which we have made of Ameri- 
can conditions, nothing is more evident than that the underlying 
task of Americans in the immediate future is to develop an intelli- 
gent and efficient social consciousness. This judgment is affirmed, 
in one way or another, by everyone who has spoken of late for a 
progressivism of any sort that really rings true. Implied in all 
the more specific programs is a certain degree of perception that 
this general condition must be satisfied. 

In what follows I am going to develop what seem to me ele- 
ments of social knowledge, valuation, and purpose for which our 
present social experience vouches, and which present Americans 
may be credited with capacity to assimilate. To express it in 
another way, if we think of American life for a moment as a graded 
school, and of ourselves as a commission authorized to prescribe 
the curriculum for the grades that will be taking their schooling 
in the immediate future, among the things which belong next in the 
school curriculum are those now to be discussed. They are not 
obscure and subtle mysteries of highly specialized sociology. We 
may have to talk about them occasionally in academic terms, but 
the ideas themselves are breath and blood and food of better life 
for all the people. The essential task of our immediate future is to 
get these elementary social conceptions familiar in the minds of all 
the people as plain citizens. The individualistic outlook of our 
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ancestors found it expedient to make the three R’s the substance 
of the common-school curriculum. They were supposed to con- 
stitute the technique of that career of each making his own fortune 
which was the earlier conception of the human lot. Our present 
conception of the human lot has so changed that we find a necessity 
for a grade of schooling after the three R’s have been acquired. 
Somehow or other it will, on the one hand, presuppose all that 
science has learned which has a discoverable meaning for the human 
lot, and on the other hand, by virtue of that fact, it will indicate 
the program for which vital religion should furnish the most 
dependable motive. 

By a purely secular ethic, I mean a conception of ends which are 
within the range of the visible career of men, and which are the 
most convincing correlation of the lesser and the larger purposes 
that are found to have a place in human life. This secular ethic 
need have no collisions with religious conceptions of what is larger 
and longer than human life, namely, with those transcendental 
conceptions in which mundane life is merely incidental; unless those 
religious conceptions assume an authority within mundane relations 
to displace positive knowledge and rational evaluations of the 
knowledge. 

As I have said: 
It looks to me altogether probable that men will one day be substantially 
agreed in this—that efficiency in living involves as a minimum the utmost 
correlation of human powers in endeavor after those concerted social achieve- 
ments which prove by experience to do most toward placing physical resources 


at the disposal of all the world’s people; and which at the same time do most 
toward inclining all the world’s people so to use those resources that they may 


become progressively admirable people." 


“e 


This proposition illustrates what I mean by the phrase “a 
purely secular ethic”; that is, a comprehensive notion of what 
human experience is all about, what it is making for at its best, and 
how this conception of it, at the largest and best which we can 
discover in it, becomes a test, and a measure and a guide for all the 
conduct of life which is continually putting itself under judgment 
as promoting or retarding this largest conceivable best. 


* Op. cit., DP. 442. 
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Life without such a controlling conception is sure to be con- 
fused at best. It may be chaotic and self-contradictory at worst. 
In sheer desperation for some ethical guide, men have over and 
over again accepted someone’s guesswork, and have called it a 
divine guide. 

It is not necessary in order to command their attention to con- 
vince relatively sophisticated modern men that one’s correlating 
moral conception contains all that may ever be known, by beings 
human and superhuman, about super-mundane purposes; i.e., 
it is no longer necessary to get a working principle accepted as an 
absolute truth before its approximate value may be recognized. All 
that is necessary, as a basis for argument at least, is to satisfy the 
minds of modern men that the moral conception proposed as a 
principle of correlation and evaluation actually does furnish a 
means of grading moral values, of assigning positions of lesser 
and greater importance to all the competing interests and activities 
within knowable human experience. 

The formula just used is the latest expression which I have 
been able to make of the scale of secular values which is 
most likely to convince modern men. With substantially this 
formula, we may plan our campaigns for social education in the 
larger sense, and for social improvement. We may go as directly 
about specific programs, based on this presupposition, as any of 
the older prophets did when their audience believed their funda- 
mental ‘‘Thus saith the Lord!’”’ We can say to the most material- 
istically minded man on the street, ‘‘Look here! You know in the 
back of your head that this is what life is for at last, and you know 
what makes toward it, and what makes against it!’”’ He may not 
admit either member of the proposition, but the chances are he 
suspects that the former part is true, and he is obliged to admit 
the relevancy of any evidence we may assemble in support of the 
latter. 

Whether individuals admit either the logic or the morals of this 
appeal, the logic of the social process ratifies both. There is an 
economy of human interests which resistlessly adjusts itself in 
accordance with this ethic. The victory has always come at last 

to the interest genuinely loyal to the purpose: that which does 
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most and best for the greatest number of human beings in 
the way of fixing the standard of human life for men in 
general. The only defeat which this purpose has ever sus- 
tained in the long run has been the victory in disguise of dis- 
covering by means of conflict a ‘‘more”’ and a “better” for human 
beings than the specific ‘‘most” and “best” over which the begin- 
nings of the conflict vere waged. Time after time, throughout 
the centuries, intrenched institutions, economic, political, social, 
and religious, have attempted to perpetuate themselves, after they 
had become injurious to the developing interests of human beings. 
Always the institutions have had to yield, and a freer, better 
secured, more highly developed human being has inherited the 
results of the conflict. One of the most timely contributions that 
could be made to social progress in the United States would be a 
series of popular reading books, covering the range of known human 
history, and telling the story of human experience in terms of this 
perception. One of the keenest critics of religious orthodoxy in 
the nineteenth century scandalized the conservatives by declaring, 
in connection with the dogma of “‘ the fall of man””—‘‘ Yes, man has 
been continually falling, but every fall has been a fall upward.” 
The element of truth in the remark is in the line of the perception 
expressed in the last paragraph. The course of human experience 
has been over a spiral track, and the variations from the main 
path of the spiral have been at tangents starting from almost every 
point, and reaching out long distances from the general direction 
of the human movement. This general direction has nevertheless 
been marked by steadily accumulating particulars in which human 
beings have arrived at more complete finding of themselves, and 
possession of themselves. Whether we have theories or not that 
something else might be the transcendental, or even the transcend- 
ent, reason for the visible human process, this self-realization of 
human beings is the most valuable outcome in sight. It is the 
thing toward which, so far as human insight has thus far been able 
to make out, ‘“‘the whole creation moves.”” Until a larger vision 
brings into focus some superior value, as a measure of all possible 
casual values, this self-realization of persons will, must, and should 
stand in judgment as the measure of value for all human programs, 
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or, in a word, as our supreme working criterion of morals. The 
primary moral task of our civilization is to establish this conviction 
in the general conscience as securely as the alphabet and the 
multiplication table are established in the general intelligence. 

A single concrete illustration may indicate the whole strategy 
of attack and defence which would be most probable in case of 
quarrel with our historical generalization. A demurrer might be 
filed in these terms: “‘The generalization is false, as shown by the 
instance of the American Negro. Ethical sentimentalists fought 
to improve his condition. The result was a change of his condition, 
but it was a change for the worse.” 

Suppose the facts were at this moment as alleged—and as to the 
matter of fact no expression of opinion is necessary for our purpose— 
the rejoinder, from the point of view indicated by our thesis, would 
be substantially this: The returns are not all in yet. It is too 
early to talk of “results,” in this case, if we mean by “results” 
an accounting which may be accepted as closing the historical 
incident. To be sure, the case up to date has not turned out as 
anybody anticipated. Those enthusiasts in particular are dis- 
appointed who imagined that it would be a glorious consummation 
for the Negro, when he should literally “call no man master,” and 
should have a ballot in his hand. Perhaps his condition sums up 
now as worse than it was under slavery. Perhaps, however, as 
a result of the alleged actual regress conceaied under the formal 
progress alleged in the deceptive terms “emancipation” and 
“‘enfranchisement,” he may presently reach a consummation of 
self-mastering and self-direction and self-realization. If this takes 
place, it will be the latest demonstration on a large scale of the 
logic of history generalized in the ethical principle in question. 

Passing from the credentials of the principle, it is perhaps less 
evident, and it is perhaps a matter of anxiety to fewer people, 
that there is any actual antagonism in American society to the 
ethical principle as stated. Most social theorists appear to be under 
the impression that Americans of all sorts tacitly accept, as their 
ultimate social principle, substantially what is involved in the 
standard cited, namely, that which does most and best for the 
greatest number of human beings. In qualification of that view 
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I have more than once published my own opinion that capitalism is a 
diametrical contradiction of that standard, and I need not enlarge 
here on that phase of the question. Even if there were in our society 
no antagonism in principle to this ethical ideal, its weakness as an 
effective social factor would constitute the central moral problem 
of our society. I think it is worth while, however, to raise the 
question in passing and from another standpoint, whether we are 
not deceiving ourselves as to our actual ethical standards. 

I put the problem in the form of a possible comparison with a 
state of mind half a century ago in England. Is there, in any part 
of the American mind, anything resembling the caste morality 
to which John Stuart Mill refers in his Autobiography, and in 
Volume I, Book IV, chapter vii, of the Political Economy ? 

In the former, Mill gives us some vivid hints about the cynicism 
of English society in general as to possible altruistic motives in 
human nature. These side lights occur especially in connection 
with his appreciations of Bentham’s philosophy. 

Mill had previously referred to himself and Comte as “‘sociolo- 
gists.” Referring to the period after 1843, and before the publi- 
cation of his Political Economy in 1848, he refers to himself and 
Mrs. Taylor, afterward his wife, in this way: 


We were now much less democratic than I had been, because so long as 
education continues to be so wretchedly imperfect, we dreaded the ignorance 
and especially the selfishness and brutality of the mass:. but our ideal of ulti- 
mate improvement went far beyond Democracy, and would class us decidedly 
under the general designation of Socialists. While we repudiated with the 
greatest energy that tyranny of society over the individual which most social- 
istic systems are supposed to involve, we yet looked forward to a time when 
society will no longer be divided into the idle and the industrious, when the 
rule that they who do not work shall not eat, will be applied not to paupers 
only, but impartially to all; when the division of the produce of labor, instead 
of depending, as in so great a degree it now does, on the accident of birth, will 
be made by concert on an acknowledged principle of justice and when it will 
no longer either be, or be thought to be, impossible for human beings to exert 
themselves strenuously in procuring benefits which are not to be exclusively 
their own, but to be shared with the society they belong to." 


Mill says further: 
In the Principles of Political Economy these opinions were promulgated, 
less clearly and fully in the first edition, rather more so in the second, and 


* Autobiography, p. 149. 
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quite unequivocally in the third (1852). The difference agose partly from the 
change of times, the first edition having been written and sent to press before 
the French Revolution of 1848, after which the public mind became more 
open to the reception of novelties in opinion, and doctrines appeared moderate 
which would have been thought very startling a short time before." 


On page 152 Mill says that he treated political economy as a 


branch of social philosophy. 
Speaking for Mrs. Taylor and for himself, Mill says:? 


The social problem of the future we considered to be how to unite the great- 
est individual liberty of action with a common ownership in the raw material 
of the globe, and an equal participation of all in the benefits of combined labor. 
We had not the presumption to suppose that we could already foresee by what 
precise form of institutions these objects could most effectually be attained, 
or at how near or how distant a period they would become practicable. We 
saw Clearly that to render any such social transformation either possible or 
desirable, an equivalent change of character must take place both in the 
uncultivated herd who now compose the laboring masses, and in the immense 
majority of their employers. Both these classes must learn by practise to 
labor and combine for generous, or at all events for public and social purposes, 
and not, as hitherto, solely for narrowly interested ones. But the capacity to 
do this has always existed in mankind, and is not, nor is ever likely to 
be, extinct. Education, habit, and the cultivation of the sentiments will 
make a common man dig or weave for his country as readily as fight for 
his country. True enough, it is only by slow degrees, and a system of 
culture prolonged through successive generations, that men in general can 
be brought up to this point. But the hindrance is not in the essential consti- 
tution of human nature. Interest in the common good is at present so weak 
a motive in the generality, not because it can never be otherwise, but because 
the mind is not accustomed to dwell on it as it dwells from morning till night 
on things which tend only to personal advantage. When called into activity, 
as only self-interest now is, by the daily course of life, and spurred from behind 
by the love of distinction and the fear of shame, it is capable of producing, even 
in common men, the most strenuous exertions as well as the most heroic sacri- 
fices. The deep-rooted selfishness which forms the general character of the 
existing state of society is so deeply rooted only because the whole course 
of existing institutions tends to foster it; and modern institutions in some 
respects more than ancient, since the occasions on which the individual is 
called on to do anything for the public without receiving its pay, are far less 
frequent in modern life than in the smaller commonwealths of antiquity. These 
considerations did not make us overlook the folly of premature attempts to 
dispense with the inducement of private interest in social affairs, while no 
* Op. cit., p. 15. 

2 Loc. cit.; written in 1861. 
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substitute for thenf has been or can be provided: but we regarded ail existing 
institutions and social arrangements as being (in a phrase I once heard from 
Austin) “merely provisional,” and we welcomed with the greatest pleasure 
and interest all socialistic experiments by select individuals (such as the co- 
operative societies) which, whether they succeeded or failed, could not but 
operate as a most useful education of those who took part in them, by cultivat- 
ing their capacity of acting upon motives pointing directly to the general 
good, or making them aware of the defects which render them and others 
incapable of doing so. 


A paragraph later (p. 151), speaking of the period during which 
he wrote his Political Economy (1845-47), Mill says: 


In this period of little more than two years, there was an interval of six 
months during which the work was laid aside, while I was writing articles in 
the Morning Chronicle (which unexpectedly entered warmly into my purpose) 
urging the formation of peasant properties on the waste lands of Ireland. This 
was during the period of the Famine, the Winter of 1846-47, when the stern 
necessities of the time seemed to afford a chance of gaining attention for what 
appeared to me to be the only mode of combining relief to immediate destitution 
with permanent improvement of the social and economic condition of the Irish 
people. 

But the idea was new and strange; there was no English precedent for such 
a proceeding; and the profound ignorance of English politicians and the English 
public concerning all social phenomena not generally met with in England (how- 
ever common elsewhere) made my endeavors an entire failure. Instead of a 
great operation on the waste lands, and the conversion of cottiers into pro- 
prietors, Parliament passed a Poor Law for maintaining them as paupers; 
and if the nation has not since found itself in inextricable difficulties from the 
joint operation of the old evils and the quack remedy, it is indebted for its 
deliverance to that most unexpected and surprising fact, the depopulation of 
Ireland, commenced by famine and continued by emigration. 


These reflections will serve to bring out the meaning of some 
of the direct and some of the indirect references made about a 
decade earlier in the famous chapter of the Political Economy on 
“The Probable Futurity of the Laboring Classes.’’ Mill says 
(Vol. II, p. 342): 

Considered in its moral and social aspect, the state of the laboring people 
has latterly been a subject of much more speculation and discussion than 
formerly; and the opinion that it is not now what it ought to be, has become 
very generai. The suggestions which have been promulgated, and the con- 
troversies which have been excited on detached points rather than on the 
foundations of the subject, have put in evidence the existence of two 
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conflicting theories respecting the social position desirable for manual laborers. 
The one may be called the theory of dependence and protection, the other that of 
self-dependence. 

According to the former theory, the lot of the poor, in all things which 
affect them collectively, should be regulated for them, not by them. They 
should not be required or encouraged to think for themselves, or give to their 
own reflection, or forecast an influential voice in the determination of their 
destiny. It is supposed to be the duty of the higher classes to think for them, 
and to take the responsibility of their lot, as the commander and officers of an 
army take that of the soldiers composing it. This function, it is contended, 
the higher classes should prepare themselves to perform conscientiously, and 
their whole demeanor should impress the poor with reliance on it, in order that, 
while yielding passive and active obedience to the rules prescribed for them, 
they may resign themselves in all other respects to a trustful imsouciance and 
repose under the shadow of their protectors. The relation between rich and 
poor, according to this theory (a theory also applied to the relation between men 
and women), should be only partly authoritative; it should be amiable, moral 
and affectionate tutelage, on the one side, respectful and grateful deference on 
the other. The rich should be in loco parentis to the poor, guiding and restrain- 
ing them like children. Of spontaneous action on their part there should be 
no need. They should be called on for nothing but to do their day’s work, and 
to be moral and religious. Their morality and religion should be provided for 
them by their superiors, who should see them properly taught it, and should 
do all that is necessary to ensure their being, in return for labor and attachment, 
properly fed, clothed, housed, spiritually edified, and innocently amused. 

This is the ideal of the future, in the minds of those whose dissatisfaction 
with the Present assumes the form of affection and regret towards the Past. 
Like other ideals, it exercises an unconscious influence on the opinions and 
sentiments of numbers who never consciously guide themselves by any ideal. 
It has also this in common with other ideals, that it has never been historically 
realized. It makes its appeal to our imaginative sympathies in the character 
of a restoration of the good times of our forefathers. But no times can be 
pointed out in which the higher classes of this or any other country performed 
a part even distantly resembling the one assigned to them in this theory. It is 
an idealization, grounded on the conduct and character of here and there an 
individual. All privileged and powerful classes, as such, have used their power 
in the interest of their own selfishness, and have indulged their self-importance 
in despising, and not lovingly caring for, those who were, in their estimation, 
degraded, by being under the necessity of working for their benefit. I do not 
affirm that what has always been must always be, or that human improvement 
has no tendency to correct the intensely selfish feelings engendered by power; 
but though the evil may be lessened, it cannot be eradicated until the power 
itself is withdrawn. This, at least, seems to me undeniable, that long before 
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the superior classes could be sufficiently improved to govern in the tutelary 
manner supposed, the inferior classes would be too much improved to be so 
governed. 

I am quite sensible of all that is seductive in the picture of society which 
this theory presents. Though the facts of it have no prototype in the past, 
the feelings have. In them lies all that there is of reality in the conception. 
As the idea is essentially repulsive of a society only held together by the relations 
and feelings arising out of pecuniary interests, so there is something naturally 
attractive in a form of society abounding in strong personal attachments and 
disinterested self-devotion. Of such feelings it must be admitted that the 
relation of protector and protected has hitherto been the richest source. The 
strongest attachments of human beings in general are towards the things or 
the persons that stand between them and some dreaded evil. Hence in an 
age of lawless violence and insecurity, and general hardness and roughness of 
manners, in which life is beset with dangers and suffering at every step, to 
those who have neither a commanding position of their own, nor a claim on the 
protection of someone who has—a generous giving of protection, and grateful 
receiving of it, are the strongest ties which connect human beings; the feelings 
arising from that relation are their warmest feelings; all the enthusiasm and 
tenderness of the most sensitive natures gather round it; loyalty on the one 
part and chivalry on the other are principles exalted into passions. I do not 
desire to depreciate these qualities. The error lies in not perceiving that these 
virtues and sentiments, like the clanship and the hospitality of the wandering 
Arab, belong emphatically to a rude and imperfect state of the social union, and 
that the feelings between protector and protected, whether between kings and 
subjects, rich and poor, or men and women, can no longer have this beautiful 
and endearing character, where there are no longer any serious dangers from 
which to protect. What is there in the present state of society to make it 
natural that human beings of ordinary strength and courage should glow with 
the warmest gratitude and devotion in return for protection? The laws pro- 
tect them wherever the laws do not criminally fail in their duty. To be under 
the power of some one, instead of being as formerly the sole condition of safety, 
is now, speaking generally, the only situation which exposes to grievous wrong. 
The so called protectors are now the only persons against whom, in any ordi- 
nary circumstances, protection is needed. The brutality and tyranny with 
which every police report is filled, are those of husbands to wives, of parents to 
children. That the law does not prevent these atrocities, that it is only now 
making a first timid attempt to repress and punish them, is no matter of neces- 
sity, but the deep disgrace of those by whom the laws are made and adminis- 
tered. Nomanor woman who either possesses or is able to earn an independent 
livelihood, requires any protection than that which the law could and ought to 
give. This being the case, it argues great ignorance of human nature to con- 
tinue taking for granted that relations founded on protection must always 
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subsist, and not to see that the assumption of the part of protector, and of the 
power which belongs to it, without any of the necessities which justify it, 


must engender feelings opposite to loyalty. 

Of the working men, at least in the more advanced countries of Europe, 
it may be pronounced certain, that the patriarchal or paternal system of 
government is one to which they will not again be subject. That question 
was decided, when they were taught to read and allowed access to newspapers 
and political tracts; when dissenting preachers were suffered to go among them, 
and appeal to their faculties and feelings in opposition to the creeds pro- 
fessed and countenanced by their superiors; when they were brought together 
in numbers, to work socially under the same roof; when railways enabled them 
to shift from place to place, and change their patrons and employers as easily 
as their coats; when they were encouraged to seek a share in the government, 
by means of the electoral franchise. The working classes have taken their 
interests into their own hands, and are perpetually showing that they think the 
interests of their employers not identical with their own, but opposite to them. 
Some among the higher classes flatter themselves that these tendencies may 
be contracted by moral and religious education; but they have let the time go 
by for giving an education which can serve their purpose. The principles of 
the Reformation had reached as low down in society as reading and writing, 
and the poor will not much longer accept morals and religion of other people’s 


prescribing. 

Returning, then, to the query raised above as to whether some- 
thing different from a genuinely ethical preconception occupies the 
minds of so many Americans that it amounts to an arrest of social 
development, this must be said: There is surely a benumbing 
uncertainty in the minds of Americans about the scale of values 
to which their efforts should correspond. We are not at one with 
ourselves as to whether the goal of life is material and selfish or 
spiritual and social. From the poor wretches who would stoop to 
any infamy for money to the magnates of finance who would plunge 
the nations into war rather than sacrifice the interests of capital 
there is a sodden and sightless element in our society which does 
its part to keep us all from having a stimulating vision of the human 
enterprise. On the other hand, we have vague instincts of a 
paramount moral destiny. These instincts vary in expression from 
the bombastic and ambiguous quotation in advertisements of a five- 
cent cigar—‘I am for men’’—to the loftiest poetic and religious 
assertions of the incomparable value of humanity. There is 
no social guaranty worth trusting in a society which is not con- 
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vinced that the measure of meanness of or merit in men’s actions is 
what they import for human beings. 

The first task of civilization is to secure food enough to sustain 
life. The next task is to make life worthy enough to be worth 
sustaining. The main lesson to be learned in our present grade 
of civilization is that our basic business is to develop efficiency in 
making better people of ourselves. This means not the production 
of a few self-conscious individualistic prigs, which was the utmost 
that could be hoped of the older types of morals. It means that 
we must learn to see ourselves as engaged in divisions of labor upon 
a common task, and that we must develop the controlling habit of 
judging and directing ourselves by the standard of loyalty in trying 
to make this common task successful. 

We have one very literal example in the world of a national 
program for teaching this fundamental social lesson on a large 
scale. It is the German policy and practice of universal conscrip- 
tion for military duty. Other nations carry out the same policy 
with differences of detail. Whether the military application of the 
principle is valid or not is beside the present question. Each 
year the young men of military age are called to the colors. They 
are required to take the soldier’s oath, and they enter upon three 
years of discipline in the idea that they especially and citizens 
generally are merely doing what belongs to them as members of 
the nation when they respond to requisitions by the community for 
service to the community. 

The underlying idea of European military systems, at least the 
idealization relied on to support the policy, is genuinely ethical. 
It is the conception that the individual leads an abnormal life unless 
his powers are dedicated to the weal of society. The crudeness of 
a civilization may be measured by the margin between this standard 
and its ruling moral code. A short time before his death, February, 
1914, General Joshua L. Chamberlain, ‘‘the hero of Little Round 
Top,” was asked how he happened to leave his quiet life as a college 
professor to enlist in the army. His answer was, “There was no 
happening about it. My country called, and I simply answered 
with the best that was in me.” A civilization is essentially bar- 
barous until its members in general have that moral attitude. 
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The beginnings of a genuinely ethical conception of life are made 
with the achievement of a sense of responsibility to make one’s 
talents count for what they are worth in a system of reciprocal 
services. 

In so far as this rendering of ethics has been published at all in 
America, it has been mostly by the preachers and a few academic 
teachers. It can hardly be said to have made much impression on 
Americans at large as an everyday social standard to be taken 
seriously. The matter-of-course everyday program for Americans 
is “hustling for the main chance,” and the ‘‘main chance”’ is very 
seldom first and foremost the chance to make one’s self count for 
all one is worth in discharging some social function. ‘‘ Hustling 
for the main chance” means working one’s opportunities so as to 
get out of them all there is in them for one’s self. A civilization 
with this motive as its driving force is merely moral chaos mitigated 
by perfunctory accommodations to order. If each man scamps his 
job whenever he can individually gain at the expense of the job, 
the total limitation of output in the society amounts to relative 
scarcity in place of relative abundance, relative inefficiency instead 
of relative efficiency. A genuine secular ethic is a principle of 
universal energizing up toward maximum capacity in the produc- 
tion of all sorts of values. The practical reflex of this principle is 
the program—Every man making his own job contribute all it can 
toward the total result. 

So far is this outlook from setting a “‘social’”’ problem in the 
United States that it is hard to find an American so poor in his 
own esteem as to do the idea the passing reverence ofa sneer. Asa 
sociological problem it reaches down underneath all our other tasks. 
It is almost impossible, as we shall see, to probe below the surface of 
any other social or sociological problem without finding that we are 
just beginning to get at its elements when we learn that it must be 
stated as a particular case of this general ethical problem. Quite in 
the line of Lester F. Ward’s perception, that all other social forces 
are futile unless they are charged and recharged with that elemen- 
tary knowledge which contains the motive energy of endeavor, 
is this version that society must halt, or deteriorate, or perish, 
if knowledge is lacking that society is, and what it is, and how and 
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why the individual must give it his allegiance on penalty of the 
abortion of his own interests. As a sociological proposition, the 
initial problem of American civilization is how to fill all sorts and con- 
ditions of men with this knowledge of the ethical medium in which all 
relatively advanced progress lives, moves, and has its being. It is the 
problem of getting every range of life, from the humblest home and the 
commonest employment, to the largest economic, governmental, scien- 
tific, and religious operation, moving in response to this radical 
ethical impulse, the obligation to make one’s self ail that one can be 
made as a factor in the functioning of the whole. 

I shall now try to make this general outlook more specific by 
elaborating several of the fifteen main propositions in the paper 
already referred to, “A Vision of Social Efficiency.” We may 


regard those fifteen propositions as titles of a bill of particulars under 
the proposition discussed above, viz., the underlying task of Ameri- 
cans in the immediate future is to develop an intelligent and efficient 
social consciousness. 

Assuming then that we are still acting as a commission charged 
with shaping our national education, the task involves among other 
things the following practical curriculum: 


1. We should presume that, as a matter of course, the enormous enterprise 
of utilizing this space and time, these material deposits and physical energies 
and moral opportunities is a community undertaking, an affair of co-operation 
in duties and copartnership in enjoyments, with the common interest always 
effectively paramount to minor aims.* 


We have no record of thought which does not pay tribute to 
the fact that the human lot is an affair of co-operation. This 
tribute is both forced and voluntary. It is both conscious and 
unconscious. The reality has somehow made itself felt in spite of 
ingenious and recalcitrant efforts to invent the contrary. From 
the Code of Hammurabi (Babylon, 2287-2232 B.c.) to the lat- 
est revised statutes, some form of the fundamental law has been 
stereotyped between the lines, ‘‘men’s fortunes are made or marred 
by one another.” From Plato to Nietzsche the pendulum of theory 
has swung from the collectivistic to the atomistic extreme in con- 
ceptions of the human lot, but no one has been able to avoid final 


*See Amer. Jour. of Sociol., XTX, 435. 
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reckoning with the obdurate fact that human life has to be a pro- 
gram of co-operation between persons. Sometimes theorists have 
chosen to treat the situation flippantly or cynically. The Atlantic 
Ocean and the changes of the seasons have likewise furnished spurs 
to frivolity. They remain facts nevertheless. Mandeville was 
the Chesterton of the eighteenth century (1670-1733). Whatever 
he meant by his Fable of the Bees (The Grumbling Hive, or Knaves 
Turned Honest, 1705), under any interpretation it is a picture of 
social interdependences, and Maeterlinck, with the same theme, 
has not been able to get far from the same conclusion. 

Our main proposition, viz., “‘We must learn to adjust ourselves 
to a conception of life which is avowedly and systematically ethical,”’ 
has been accepted as a commonplace, and substantially in the sense 
indicated above, by the most influential German economists since 
1872. This is the first cardinal difference between German and 
English economic theorists. The second practically co-ordinate 
difference between the two groups is in one sense a mere applica- 
tion of the first. Its importance is more evident if we consider it 
without reference to the more general ethical principle of which it 
is an expression. The German economists in 1872 deliberately 
repudiated the dogma Jatssez faire as a key to community policy. 
They adopted in its place the conception that life in society must 
be concerted, co-operative construction. ‘The Germans were merely 
returning to immemorial German tradition when they made this 
profession of faith. They had spent more than a half-century try- 
ing to convince themselves that the British type of theoretical 
individualism was the beginning of wisdom. At length they 
returned from the husks to their father’s house. Since that time 
they have shown very few signs of wavering in their loyalty to the 
community idea. 

The Germans are not cited as authority, to prove the validity 
of the community conception. It has often been convenient, 
however, to have German experience at hand, as a check to the 
arrogance of individualistic dogmatism. If there had been on 
record no equally conspicuous case of national success on the 
collectivistic basis, it would have been much more difficult for 
men who were convinced of the shallowness of British liberalism 
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to assert themselves against its self-confident smugness. Germany 
is too big a fact to be sneered out of sociological argument. If Eng- 
land has prospered on a quasi-individualistic basis, which could 
not possibly have been thoroughgoing individualism in reality, 
Germany in the last half-century has prospered much more wonder- 
fully, considering the handicap carried, while professing and prac- 
ticing a policy which has often, in England and America, . been 
denounced with the supposedly damning epithet “‘socialistic.”’ 

But in fact Great Britain is sufficient answer to British theory. 
Great Britain, professing the laissez faire creed and at the same 
time maintaining the ‘‘two nation standard” for her navy, should 
overtax the tensile strength of any sense of humor but the British. 
Whatever the policy of Great Britain has been, it has been the 
policy of Great Britain, not of an unorganized horde of individuals. 
Laissez faire and civilized nationality are utterly contradictory con- 
ceptions. No nation exists today except by virtue of collectivistic 
policies of some sort. The only practical alternative for nations 
is not between a community program and an individualistic pro- 
gram, but between a perfunctory, disguised, dissembled, inconsist- 
ent, unintelligent, and inefficient community program and a 
voluntary, conscious, avowed, coherent, scientific, and competent 
community program. 

Civilization is a veneer, not a character, until the members of the 
society have settled with themselves that they have a community 
destiny, and that their highest well-being depends upon making the 
implications of that destiny their most conscientious study and the 
systematic object of their endeavor. Americans are no longer the 
cocksure individualists that they were in the rampageous Jacksonian 
days. On the other hand, they have not made up their minds to 
take the social reality for granted and to go frankly about learning 
what it indicates. In one of its aspects the present American atti- 
tude toward the community phase of life is a species of spinsterish 
prudery trying to ignore out of existence facts as vital as sex. 

The indicated curriculum in practical sociology for Americans 
calls for foundation courses in the theory and practice of community 
action. Just at present the center of attention among school men is 
upon the subject of vocational education. As a matter of immediate 
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adaptation to urgent needs, this trend is an expression of instinc- 
tive opportunism; but so far as it succeeds it merely postpones the 
beginning of deliberate training for community co-operation, and 
substitutes a program of equipping individuals for more efficient 
competition in the half-conscious economic struggle. That is, 
“vocational training”’ is commendable in itself, but we have not 
begun to learn how to correlate the individual’s vocational skill 
and ambition with conceptions and purposes related to the big 
social vocation of controlling the conditions that make for the 
multiplication of more admirable people. Colonel Parker and 
John Dewey have been prophets of this social vocation for ele- 
mentary schools, and for all schools. It is questionable, however, 
whether the schools in any part of the United States do much more 
than they did a generation ago to socialize pupils. The program 
by which this may be accomplished will hardly be worked out by 
mere specialists in sociology, or even in the theory of education. 
It is hard to see how the elementary schools can become nurseries 
of socialization until actual socialization has progressed so far in 
the community at large, and particularly in the foremost agencies 
for socialization, family, school, church, and industry, that the 
schools can be supplied with teachers who are themselves storage 
batteries of social intelligence and social impulse. If a national 
superintendent of schools could have the power in the United States 
which is possessed by the head of public instruction in France, 
and if he should exert his influence to the uttermost to make the 
schools distributing centers of the community spirit, he could no 
more turn the present teachers into efficient molders of socialized 
pupils than, by ordering them to read the Bible and lead in prayer 
and religious hymns, he could transform them into successful 
evangelists. That is, there is not enough community spirit to go 
around, so as to count for much in a deliberate program of school 
discipline in socialization. There is only slightly more ground for 
assuming that the average holder of a high-school or normal- 
school certificate is qualified to be a disseminator of the community 
idea and spirit than there is for the same supposition in the case of 
the average farmer. At present the source of supply is below the 
level of the demand. 
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In other words, we have not in our educational system a com- 
bination of machinery by which we might reasonably expect to 
secure in a generation a stratum of intelligently and sympathetically 
socialized citizens. It is conceivable that our school machinery in 
the United States might be brought into such concerted operation 
that in thirty years everyone now five years old and under would 
be using simplified spelling, and that in consequence of the change 
most of the rest of the population would have come into line with 
the new practice. For the reason suggested, it is not conceivable 
that our schools could in any marked degree change the individual- 
istic temper into the socialized temper in the course of the next 
generation. The impulses necessary to bring about such a change 
must spring from many sources, and the future alone can tell 
whether the schools can ever become centers of socialization to 
anything like the extent desired by Colonel Parker and Professor 
Dewey. 

Meanwhile what are the alternatives? In confronting such a 
problem theorists are always strongly tempted to elaborate beauti- 
fully schematic counsels of perfection, exhibiting how successfully 
their logically coherent schemes would work, if they worked. No 
plausible program is in sight, however, for turning Americans 
into people controlled by an adequate conception of social commu- 
nity, and by corresponding loyalty to its implications. That is, 
no program can be suggested which might be operated system- 
atically from any existing or possible center of control. The 
only convincing program is the experimental one of energizing the 
organs of social consciousness that have already been developed, 
and of reiterating the facts about the social reality so that they 
will become the mold for the thought and action of an increasing 
ratio of people. 

The failures or successes of people are in part determined by the 
ill- or well-workings of the community in which they live and move 
and have their being. This theorem is in no conflict whatsoever 
with the equally true theorem that the failures or successes of 
human beings are in part determined by themselves alone. Both 
theorems are true, and both must always have their place and pro- 
portion in every responsible program for the ordering of life. Our 
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emphasis at present is on the factor in the life-problem represented 
by the proposition: The ill- or well-workings of the community 
may defeat or support the best efforts of individuals. Virtually, 
then, the ill- or well-working of the community is as constant 
and vital an element in the career of the individual as his own 
existence. The valid efficiency test of American life will have to 
give large importance to the question: To what extent are Ameri- 
cans paying attention to the well- or ill-workings of their social 
relations? To what extent are men from the farm to the White 
House concerned about the efficiency of the team work between 
themselves and those fellow-citizens with whom they most inti- 
mately function? How systematically and persistently are those 
Americans who are charged with the leadership of American 
thinking plying the public mind with repetitions of the primary 
lesson, that the beginning of all our weal or woe is the efficiency 
or the inefficiency of our co-operation all along the line in carrying 
on the big task of keeping the general standards and realizations 
of life on the upgrade ? 

Under the title “Henry Ford’s Experiment in Good Will,”’ 
Everybody's Magazine for April, 1914, has the following: ‘“‘The 
Ford plant is keyed to a certain output. No one department can 
work faster than another and keep it up without throwing the whole 
shop out of tune.” How many people in the Ford plant have 
realized, and how many people in the tens of thousands of other 
American industrial concerns in which the same relation is more or 
less visible have realized, that these cases in point are merely 
items in the same mighty moral economy which Emerson was 
looking at, from another angle, when he said, ‘‘No man can be 
heroic except in an heroic world’? How many Americans have 
realized that such detached glimpses into the verities of the human 
reality go with similar relations throughout the whole range of 
experience to make up the big truth, that no group can do anything 
at its best, unless the members, each at his own post, function up 
to the standard of the group expectations; and no individual can 
be and do his best unless the group in which his lot is cast furnishes 
him the co-operation that offers fair scope for his type of action ? 
But this is actually the contribution that the last century has 
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made to moral discovery. A century ago the industrial world was 
thrilled by the news, ‘‘Steam will drive machinery!’’ A large part 
of the energy of the nineteenth century was spent acting on the 
hint contained in the announcement. We made machinery, and 
we set steam to driving it, and we not only turned out fabulous 
quantities of goods, but we incidentally revolutionized society. 

Meanwhile, largely as a by-product of this process of utilizing 
steam, we have stumbled on the biggest story that has been pub- 
lished up to date (and few Americans have yet had a ‘‘nose for 
news”? sharp enough to scent its front-page importance), viz., 
that life is necessarily, all along the line, an interdependent affair, 
and that the first principle of making the most of it is to look out 
for the maximum efficiency of all our co-operations with one 
another. 

The Chicago Tribune for March 25, 1914, contained this 
editorial: 


To Easter TASKS 
Announcement is made that the National Civic Federation will henceforth 
direct its energy to an analysis of the shortcomings of agricultural industry in 
the United States. After the diagnosis has been made remedies will be devised 


to strengthen the farmer and upbuild the farm industry. 

Back of this unpretentious announcement is considerable social tragedy and 
despair. The National Civic Federation for more than a decade has been 
endeavoring to solve the labor problem in this country or at least to bring it 
nearer a solution. Its favorite theory was that industrial peace would be had 
in the United States if capital and labor could be brought together to “talk 
things over,” instead of fighting things out. A number of the labor leaders in 
this country agreed with the Civic Federation plan. Samuel Gompers became 
a member and John Mitchell even accepted a high official post in the 
Federation. 

But ail this wasin vain. The working masses seem more than ever opposed 
to the “get together policy” advocated by the Civic Federation. John 
Mitchell has been forced by his union to resign not only from office, but even 
from membership in the federation. President Gompers and a few other 
labor leaders of the old school still retain their membership in the organization 
presided over by Seth Low and August Belmont. But the younger trade- 
union leaders deny that there is any “community of interests between capital 
and labor.” 

In turning its attention to agricultural conditions the Civic Federation 
is seeking “green fields and pastures new” with an old and far from cheerful 
heart. 
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Whether or not the facts are as stated, in the case either of 
the National Civic Federation or of the leaders of organized labor, 
is not a matter that affects the illustrative value of the situation 
to which the editorial refers. For a century, employers and their 
agents have turned the half-truth contained in the “industrial 
harmony’’ theory into an insult to the intelligence of employees, and 
an outrage to their sense of justice. Asa statement of the economy 
of co-operation in turning out a product which all concerned want 
to create, the “industrial harmony” theory reflects literal truth. 
As a pretense that the same harmony of interests which assigns 
functions in production controls the scheme of distribution, the 
theory is a stupid or hypocritical lie. Whether wage-workers have 
thought this through or not, they feel it, and there will be no peace 
between them and employers until a genuine basis for harmony can 
be established. That is, the actual community of interests between 
the different parties in distribution must be discovered. This 
actual community oi interests must be recognized by both parties 
as the standard of their distributive relations. Then it will be 
found that both production and distribution are factors in a larger 
harmony than the greedy little capitalistic travesty of harmony 
had ever suggested. 

We come back then to the commonplace which should be to the 
twentieth century what the control of steam was to the nineteenth, 
viz., that men by acting as communities may add many cubits to 
their stature. To use a familiar word in an unfamiliar sense, men 
are by nature communicants. Next to the resources of physical 
nature—and indeed we do not yet know whether it will turn out to 
be second or first in importance—this destiny of self-realization as an 
incident of community realization is the most prolific human endow- 
ment. Translated into terms of our present conditions, the legendary 
command to the progenitors of our race—‘ Be fruitful and multiply 
and replenish the earth’’—becomes this: Find out the things worth 
bringing to pass which can be brought to pass only when men act as 
members one of another, and energize your community relations to 
the degree that will be sufficient unto these achievements. 

I have said that the twentieth century should be characterized 
by appropriation of this discovery. Perhaps that is too optimistic. 
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Perhaps it will take all of the twentieth century and more to get 
this news item into all the newspapers. Perhaps it will take further 
centuries to get very much corresponding action. Ido not believe 
the rate of the social movement is to be as slow as that. Never- 
theless, one would risk very little in giving bonds to find in almost 
any assembly of Americans, from a ward caucus or a trade-union 
local to the national convention of a religious denomination, or the 
Congress of the United States, a majority who show relatively as 
little understanding of the promise and potency of social co- 
operation as similar types had demonstrated about the powers of 
electricity, at the time when Franklin was flying his kite. 

About 1875 Spencer and Schiiffle made the first impressive 
attempts to give scientific expression to this community reality. 
Their renderings were amplifications of the formula “Society is 
an organism.” Only here and there a scholar greeted these 
innovations with anything more respectful than decently veiled 
contempt. The rule was supercilious indifference or vulgar misrep- 
resentation. Today the essentials in the community rendering of 
the human lot are perfunctorily admitted by the majority of scholars 
in the social sciences, but in England and the United States only 
a few have admitted that this community reality must dictate to 
social science a complete change of front from the formations which 
have thus far been occupied. Whether scholars in the social 
sciences, or leaders in popular social movements, are to become the 
effective leaders in developing a social consciousness corresponding 
with the objective community reality, remains to be seen. Mean- 
while the advance in general intelligence which must be accom- 
plished before the conditions will be present for the next indicated 
social reconstruction, may be expressed in this way: It must 
become as commonplace for men in all the relations of life to con- 
nect up their actions in thought with the community relationships 
in which they are involved, either as causes or effects, as it is for 
all sorts of men to reckon with electrical energy to the extent of 
turning a button, or taking down a receiver. At the same time, 
it must become as commonplace with all sorts of men to put them- 
selves into the co-operative adjustments with their associates 
which these community relationships indicate, as it now is for 
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everyone to accomplish his short-distance locomotion through the 
aid of a trolley. 

If social achievement worked out strictly in accordance with 
rational logic, no progress could be made until these preliminary 
conditions had been satisfied. Fortunately or unfortunately, the 
social process is not parallel with the syllogistic process. Things 
which are logical consequents often appear long in advance of 
things which are logical antecedents. For example, a large part 
of the humanitarian legislation in England and the United States 
during the past century directly contradicted the principles of 
political philosophy which were supposed to be in control. In fact, 
human experience and social doctrines are far more experimental 
and inductive than we admit. We no sooner arrive at a generaliza- 
tion, and resolve that it shall henceforth have dominion over us, 
than we leave it in solitary state, except upon ceremonial occasions, 
and busy ourselves finding out how well we can get along regardless 
of the sanctified presupposition. It is not till we get back to 
the presupposition, or some substitute, by way of the ratification 
derived from our vagrant experiments, that it has its securest 
tenure of office, and its maximum efficiency. Americans, along 
with the rest of civilized people, are trying ten thousand experi- 
ments in co-operation, while most Americans are still paying 
such vows as they pay anywhere before the altar of individualism. 
The grade of schooling which Americans are now going through is 
an adventure by Baal worshipers in finding out that it is not their 
Baal which has produced the results. They have been giving 
the glory to individualism. The efficiency has been predominantly 
that of a community. Everyone who is intelligent enough to 
value systematization of the results of experience and the capitaliza- 
tion of those results as co-ordinators of conduct, must recognize 
that the chief function of this grade of social schooling will be what- 
ever it can accomplish in the way of lodging this community idea 
among the permanent elements in the general consciousness. 

It would be futile to prophesy what the record of Americans 
will be during their next stage of social schooling. They may not 
get a “passing mark.’”’ They may fail of promotion to the next 
grade till they have lagged long beyond the normal period for 
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acquiring beggarly elements. The social achievement that must be 
realized, however, as our next step ahead is heightened conscious- 
ness of our dependence upon one another. To put it the other 
way, we cannot achieve our next stage of prosperity unless we 
realize on our assets as potential co-operators. From the house- 
maid who wastes more than her wages, and regards it as something 
to her credit that she is heedless of her employer’s interests, to the 
congressman who steers his course by calculation of “what there 
is in it’’ for himself, the outlook must somehow be gained that this 
is not the way to make the most out of life. In order to be in the 
way of accomplishing the big purpose of promoting the evolution of 
a cumulatively capable and capacious human type, each member 
of the community must arrive at the feeling that he is both making 
the most of his personal opportunities and counting most toward 
the general result, when he is making the functionings for which he 
is responsible as reliable and efficient as possible. The most impor- 
tant instruction-material, from kindergarten to Congress, for our 
present school curriculum, is specialized or generalized variations 
of the universal principle that in the long run we help ourselves 
best by helping one another. 

Of course, the “‘self’’ presupposed in that generalization is a 
“self”? developed far enough to have an inkling of interest in the 
whole human enterprise—a consciousness that the limits of one’s 
interests are not reached when tolerable conditions exist in home or 
school or shop, but that one is successful or unsuccessful with the 
success or unsuccess of town and state and nation and civilization 
in general. Here then is what the Germans call a “cultural task ’””— 
a problem of living ourselves into appropriation of ranges of reality 
which in some respects make less appeal to Americans than to 
any other of the civilized nations. For those Americans who take 
their departure from formulation of sociological problems in the 
strict sense, this task is fundamental to all the rest. The primary 
sociological appeal to all people who influence the thinking of 
others must be: Throw the emphasis of untiring line-upon-line 
reiteration upon the fact that we do not see life sane or whole 
unless we see it as community life, and all its programs, from 
least to greatest, as wise or unwise in the degree in which they 
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aim to be programs of team work within the whole community 
enterprise. 

In a word, Americans will not have passed the promotion tests 
for advancement into the next higher grade of social schooling until 
they have translated these primary sociological generalizations 
into the language and feeling and action of all sorts and conditions 
of men. 

Continuing the fiction that we are taking counsel about the 
educational factors which are most essential in our American pro- 
gram of social schooling, the second aim to be realized in our 
national consciousness is ability to visualize life as an organization 
of physical means in the interest of moral ends. 

As I have expressed it in the syllabus already referred to: Our 
maturest conclusion about our national enterprise is 
that the innermost and ultimate meaning of the whole undertaking is not to 
be found in its mastery of physical conditions, but in its transmuting of this 
control of forces into realization of types of persons, surpassing one another, 
generation after generation, in progressive realization of completer physical 
and mental and moral attainments.' 

This proposition considered as a term in definition of subjective 
attitude is of course merely a somewhat more particularized version 
of our general theorem that objectivity requires an ethical ren- 
dering of social relations; and also of the foregoing specification 
that the primary clause in our ethical version of life makes it a 
matter of intensive co-operation between each and all of the mem- 
bers of the community. On its objective side, this proposition 
advances a step in the direction of a concrete content for the formal 
ethical conception. - 

We cannot avoid reiteration of the substance of these proposi- 
tions in everything that we say about the further specifications. 
Under the present head in particular, we are not only obliged to 
reiterate what has already been expressed in a more general way, 
but also virtually to repeat some of the most familiar axioms of all 
morality which is not essentially physical technique in disguise. 
That is, morality, properly considered, consists of relations of 
persons to persons, not of persons to things, still less of things to 


*Op. cit., p. 438. 
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things. Whatever the mores, on the side of valuations or pro- 
grams the mores in the strict sense are always orderings of the 
relations of persons to persons. This, irrespective of the basic 
question whether or not particular mores presuppose that persons 
have this or that place in the scale of ultimate values. 

It is neither slanderous nor cynical to point out that Americans 
thus far have been not only individualists but materialists. When 
related to its historical setting, there is nothing more abnormal or 
discreditable in our original materialism than in our individualism. 
Each was the psychical reaction appropriate to the objective condi- 
tions of an initial stage of social evolution. Condemnation of 
either of these in its embryonic character is forbidden by the com- 
monplaces of social experience. Condemnation of both is indicated 
if we find ourselves deliberately reaffirming them as permanent quali- 
ties and standards, after we have arrived at ability to form judgments 
of social desirability on the basis of critical analysis of social functions. 

In the previous section we have said enough for the present about 
individualism. The sense in which the term materialism is here 
used is attention to the problems centering about acquisition and 
physical use of things, without commensurate attention to the 
superphysical achievements into which things may be transmuted. 

It is hard to decide whether the greatest obstacles in the way 
of translating our controlling purposes into terms of genuinely 
human relations are encountered among the people who will profess 
with vehemence that they regard the proposition as a matter of 
course, or among those who will declare that the alternative does 
not exist; that it is a mere form of words; that people deceive 
themselves if they fancy that the words really say anything; that 
things must always have the place that they now have in human 
programs; and that to imagine anything else is to suppose that 
there can be shadows without substances to cast thein. We shall 
have to deal with both of these attitudes as we go on. 

In a word, our American materialism is, on the one hand, merely 
a specific case of the universal gravitation toward eventual appraisal 
of anything which has been worth attaining, as though it were 
worth treating as an end in itself, a permanent standard and goal 
of attainment, instead of a means to further ends which begin to 
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be discernible the moment such a measure of success is achieved in 
striving for the proximate end, that occasional intermission of 
attention to the proximate end is possible; and imagination is set 
free to turn toward wider prospects. That is, one of our mental 
propensities is, after the object of certain types of effort has been 
attained, to treat that attainment as an inhibition of further effort 
which might in any way transform the previous attainment. The 
logic of the social process in America, when carried out only so far, 
amounts to this false syllogism: We had to get control of nature’s 
resources in order to live; therefore continuing to get control of 
nature’s resources is all there is to life. 

On the other hand, our American materialism is still a salient 
trait after every just concession is made to the different types of 
spiritualism blended into our national character. Of all the 
religious types that have had a part in the making of America, 
Puritan, Pilgrim, Catholic, Quaker, Anglican, Huguenot, Lutheran, 
Jewish, not one of any considerable quantity has been in practice a 
real antithesis with materialism. On the contrary, each of these 
has used its type of spirituality for two very loosely correlated 
purposes; first, to stimulate that sort of worldliness which I mean 
by materialism in the present sense; second, to induce a type of 
otherworldliness which did not in effect inhibit or even seriously 
embarrass materialism in practice. The only qualification of this 
proposition, which the facts demand, is that our religious beliefs 
have modified the direction of our pursuit of wealth. They have 
not inhibited the pursuit itself. They have done so much to stimu- 
late thrift and prudence and calculation of material advantage, 
that religion is in effect indirectly responsible in part for valuations 
of material ends which none of the types of religious creed referred 
to above would directly indorse. Not to speak sarcastically, our 
historical Christianity has bravely striven to realize the unity of 
standard which was implicit in the apostolic ideal, “not slothful in 
business, fervent in spirit,’’ i.e., the material and the spiritual factors 
in motive. Our historical Christianity has often succeeded in 
making the spiritual motive supreme in the case of individuals. It 
has never succeeded in making the spiritual motive sovereign in 


a civilization. 
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If there are apparent exceptions to this rule, as in the case of 

John Calvin’s régime at Geneva, or that of Hildebrand at Rome, the 
necessary qualifications must of course be admitted. I am not 
convinced that even such cases as these are real exceptions. At 
all events the rule has been as I have stated it. The antithesis 
has not always been as sharp as at the present timé between the 
directly materialistic and the purely spiritual motive. Some type 
of social power, only indirectly exalting wealth, has been the more 
obvious corrupting factor in the standards of institutionalized 
religion. The genuinely moralizing factor has always been a 
struggling minority interest since Christianity became a political 
force. 
The actual dualism between religious materialism and religious 
spirituality is as visible from our present outlook in Plymouth, or in 
Massachusetts Bay, or in William Penn’s City of Brotherly Love, 
as itis at thismomentin Chicago. I repeat that I am not formulat- 
ing this fact as an accusation. I am calling attention to it as an 
inevitable genetic phenomenon. From the desperate struggle for 
existence during the first years at Jamestown and Plymouth to the 
present moment, there has never been a time when a prudent 
American could say to his fellow-Americans: ‘‘We have no more 
need to cumber ourselves with further thought of material things.” 
We are accordingly in the condition of arrested mental and moral 
development which corresponds with our physical limitations. 
Most Americans honestly believe it is visionary to suppose there 
is any place in the practical world for the conceit that material 
things are worth merely what they are worth as means to some- 
thing not material. 

Even those of us who have a secure position, so far as our own 
need of the necessities of life is concerned, rarely break away from 
the programs which were worked out in essentials by generations 
with whom desperate struggle for a livelihood was inevitable. The 
business of securing sufficient control of things to make us secure 
in the world has been so important with us that even those who 
have established the security are under the spell of the impression 
that the paramount value in life is persistence in the course by 
means of which this security was gained, instead of enterprise in 
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new courses which will tend to reveal what the security may be 
made to be worth. 

American history up to the present time may be described as 
parallel with the career of a squatter in our Middle West whose 
life has been spent thus far getting his land under cultivation, and 
building a comfortable house in place of the shack that was his 
first shelter, and accumulating enough money so that he now feels 
“independent of the world.”’ Many such men have at last become 
vaguely aware that they have not found out what to do in the world 
after they were independent of it, and some of them have died 
before their time from overwork or underwork because of their 
inexperience with anything but the work of their hands. America 
is divided between the great masses who from necessity, with a 
comparative few who from ignorance, are mastered by material 
things; and, on the other hand, the relatively small number who 
are trying to get a hearing for the proclamation that we are now 
able, if we had the will, to take control of material things in the 
interest of social and spiritual gains. 

Again we must remind ourselves that this proposition which, to 
a few academic Americans, is virtually as commonplace as the 
Golden Rule, conveys to the typical American, academic or non- 
academic, little more meaning than so many detached violin or 
piano tones. We either treat it as men treat the buttons on the 
backs of their coats, viz., as good form, though for the life of us we 
could not tell why; or we treat it as hypocritical cant—something 
that no man in his senses would ever mean literally. Our present 
proposition is that any civilization, our own in particular, is still in 
an embryonic stage until it has appropriated this conception as one 
of its mainsprings of action. We are consequently wasting an 
undue proportion of energy aimed at social progress, which might 
be used to better purpose in accomplishing the primary grade of 
growth. Until we are able to picture with some degree of justness 
the preliminary and tributary character of wealth as a means to 
more significant ends, and until we are able to picture some of those 
ends as distinctly more worth our endeavor than wealth merely as 
a means to more wealth, or as a means to results which were better 
not attained at all, we shall be still semibarbarous. We shall be 
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cases of arrested development. Our life-process will have turned 
back on itself, reversed its engines, instead of making headway 
toward a worthy goal. 

Up to the present time, then, the program of developing the 
sources of wealth has been the controlling factor in American civili- 
zation. Of course there are many Americans who would contradict 
this assertion. It would probably be impossible to assemble 
evidence enough to compel the more dogmatic of these to withdraw 
their contradiction. It would take us too far afield for our present 
argument to review the kinds of evidence which support the asser- 
tion. Instead of attempting that, let us throw an indirect light 
upon the proposition. Suppose all the voters of the United States 
who are members of churches should suddenly see in clear light the 
antithesis between the materialistic and the religious principle.’ 
Suppose they came together in one party, with the platform: We 
will support the interests of people whenever they conflict with the 
interests of capital! If they meant what they said, and if they 
were fairly wise to what their meaning must involve, their organiza- 
tion would mark far and away the most drastic revolution since 
Cromwell.?, Sooner or later Americans must observe a “decision 
day.”’ We must come to an express understanding with ourselves 
as to whether we do or do not believe that persons are more valuable 
than things. We Americans must some day decisively accept or 
reject the creed that the uppermost visible reason for the continu- 
ance of society at all is the possibility and the purpose of making 
society a progression of improved relationships between higher- 
powered people. Meanwhile, those who see this ahead, and who are 
interested in shaping our socio-educationa! experience so as to satisfy 
the indications, can have no doubt that a phase of the mental and 
moral development next in order is expansion of ability to discern 
wherein we are now overvaluing wealth and undervaluing people. 


* This group is chosen for illustration simply because all churches, of whatever 
creeds, are in principle committed to moral rather than material aims. If they graded 
up to relatively high intelligence and consistency they would be effective reformers 
of capitalism. 

2 One kind of social analysis through which this situation becomes visible is 
carried out in my paper, “The Social Gradations of Capital,” Amer. Jour. of Sociol., 
XIX (May, 1914), 721-52. 
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To prove this to ourselves would be very much like lifting our- 
selves over the stone wall by our bootstraps. We may, however, 
prepare ourselves to revalue some of our attitudes by contemplating 
certain aspects of ourselves about which no one is in doubt. For 
instance, suppose an American should declare publicly, as here and 
there one has, in effect: “I follow my occupation not for the money 
I can make, but for the good Ican do.” Comparatively few persons 
would recognize the alleged motive as conceivable and commend- 
able. They would accept the profession at face value minus a 
certain discount to cover risks, only in case the profession were 
made by persons in certain exceptional occupations as the ministry, 
Y.M.C.A. work, settlement and various forms of charity work, 
certain kinds of nursing, certain kinds of teaching, and peculiar 
cases in other occupations. With these possible exceptions, the 
great majority would believe that a person who could make such 
a profession would have to be either a fraud or 2 fool. They 
would believe that the fools might be self-deceived about their 
motives, but that imagining themselves more interested in some- 
thing else than in wealth is merely at best the unconscious hypocrisy 
of covering their inability to get into a money-making occupation 
by claiming to prefer employment with human good as its end. 
That is, very few of us believe that any person whatever, with actu- 
ally free choice, would deliberately choose a non-lucrative occupa- 
tion in preference to a lucrative one. We do not believe it would 
be sane to do so. To be sure, it may be claimed in extenuation 
that this does not necessarily prove our subordination of everything 
else to money, because money is an indispensable means to every 
other end. 

That may be admitted, but neither does it follow that the other 
ends will take care of themselves, if we allow money-making to be 
our paramount concern. It may be that George Washington 
accomplished more for humanity by spending seven years without 
pay as the commander of the American army, than he could have 
achieved by staying at Mount Vernon raising tobacco and blockade- 
running it out of the country. It may be that Louis Agassiz contrib- 
uted more to solid and durable values by sticking to his scientific 
research and teaching than he could have added by listening 
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to the appeals of publishers to write semi-scientific best-sellers. 
It may be that some of our great captains of industry would write 
their names larger in the scrolls of honorable fame if they would 
consume liberal portions of their dividends experimenting with 
more democratic organization of their business; and it may be 
that they are reserving for themselves conspicuous places in the 
list of the inadequate and incompetent and undiscerning by merely 
keeping up the grist of dividends for more capitalization to produce 
more dividends, in a futile series of things in the service of things, 
with the men consumed in the program merely incidental. That is, 
although a certain modicum of wealth is necessary if much beyond 
hand-to-mouth existence is to be assured, it by no means follows 
that pursuit of wealth beyond a certain modicum involves the trans- 
muting of a rational proportion of the pecuniary results of the 
pursuit into other than more wealth values. The point is that, in 
our present state of mind, the one thing certain about our 
social programs is the high rate of probability that Americans 
of all sorts and conditions will turn from anything whatever ior 
more money. As a civilization, we are so obsessed that we are an 


arrested development of power rationally to co-ordinate the 
means and the end values of wealth. 

The concrete illustration last suggested may be carried out 
a little further. Suppose the owner of a large industry should reach 
this conclusion and publish it as the future policy of his business: 


What we have done in the past in the way of developing a plant and a 
technique for operating it, and in accumulating the necessary working capital, 
is parallel with what a pioneer does in clearing land, and getting it under 
cultivation, and stocking it, and providing himself with the latest types of 
farm implements. He has made a raw-material-producing plant. He has 
had to subject himself and his family to hardships and privations in getting 
these results. What is the reasonable thing for him from this time on? To 
keep himself and his family slaving in the same fashion after they have secured 
the raw-material-producing machine as was necessary while they were in the 
midst of the struggle to create it? Obviously not. If the pioneer inclines 
that way, it simply shows that, in the hard primary process, he has become 
intellectually muscle bound, and is incapable of adapting himself to the very 
situation he has created. The program now indicated is operation of that raw- 
material-producing plant in such a way that it will become a better-human- 
quality-producing plant for himself and family. The farm should be regarded 
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as the family’s assured material resources for endowment of the family’s 
all-around life. The problem must be no longer the pioneer one: How much 
can be taken out of this family for the development of the farm? It must now 
be the advanced one: How much can be taken out of this farm for the develop- 
ment of the family ? This family needs to diversify its interests. It needs time 
to look about and find out what men and women have made of themselves in 
the use of assured necessities of life. This family needs leisure to take thought 
and take occasion to follow out the leadings of thought about the different 
ways of making the material goods which it produces yield the most in the 
way of sustenance for its super-material wants. All this without neglecting 
to conserve the farm, without suspending its function of raw-material produ- 
cing, without quitting the material service primarily of itself and secondarily of 
society; but with due emphasis on the fact that it is an abortion of the function 
to let it degenerate into a mere machine function. It is a human function. 
In discharging the function, persons are to find the primary means of achieving 
their personality. The function of raw-material producing must never, there- 
fore, be allowed so to predominate that it actually absorbs the personality- 
producing function. Wheat and hogs may be the proximate aim of the farm, 
but a ratio must be found between the indicated output of wheat and hogs 
and the indicated expansion of personality. The problem is not to develop 
personality by suspending the production of wheat and hogs, but to develop 
personality by means of producing wheat and hogs. In a word it means 
changing the ratio of the material and the personal factors in the farm equation. 


Speaking still for the owner of the industry, reflecting on the 
analogy between his business and the farmer’s, but not now in the 
form of direct quotation: Suppose now the farmer should get it 
into his head that there is something besides the upkeep due to 
this farm itself as a return for its yield. Suppose he should get 
in the way of thinking that the improvements, consisting of 
clearing and drainage, and removal of weeds and stones, and 
supplying of fixtures and equipments, are entitled to be preferred 
creditors of the farm after the family had collected mere sub- 
sistence. Suppose he is so under the spell of this conception that 
he credits to the farm 6, 8, or 10 per cent of its annual yield; and 
instead of using that amount in developing his own personality, 
and that of his family, he sends it off to some distant point to 
support the process of employing more grubbers, to improve more 
land, for the purpose of producing more raw material, for the 
support of more grubbers in improving more land, and so on till 
the world is over-populated with grubbers, and there is no more 
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land to improve. Suppose that this process of levying tribute 
to the farm and its material attachments turns out to produce a 
breed of half-real men who impersonate these supposed claims of 
land and capital, who appropriate to themselves larger amounts of 
the wealth which passes through their hands between one farmer 
and another than the farmers retain for themselves. Suppose 
these middlemen frequently become priests of a vicarious and 
meretricious culture, developing a picturesque but poisonous per- 
sonality, while the substantial producers remain in consequence 
stunted and aborted. Surely this outcome is not progress. It is 
reversion to something more ghastly than the cruder pagan super- 
stitions. Every indication in the process points to the persons 
actually functioning as the preferred creditors of the process. The 
family operating the farm should surely have a first lien, not merely 
on enough of the products of the farm to keep them operating, 
but on enough of the products of the farm to enable them to 
exchange with the outside world their surplus of raw material, for 
means of sharing with the outside world all those personality- 
building products and discoveries which the raw material produced 
on the farm enables the outside world to accumulate. 
Our hypothetical reflective owner again speaks for himself: 


I will not allow my industry to duplicate that misdirected farm. I will 
make it parallel rather with the farm that is rationally subordinated to human 
purposes. My industry is a co-operation of many men in performing one of 
the services which civilized life requires. It is the reliance of most of those 
co-operators for assuring their participation in the advantages of civilization. 
It is their leverage on physical conditions in the human process of controlling 
the means of achieving personality. Our property institutions make it pos- 
sible for me to abort that process in the case of most of these co-operators in 
my industry. I have the legal right to assume that there are claims of things 
which take precedence over all the functional claims of these co-operating 
persons, in excess of the wage appointed to them by operation of supply and 
demand in the present state of the market. That balance of power in the 
market makes it possible for me, as owner, to satisfy the market requirements 
in the way of a wage scale, and all other costs of production, including the 
market rate of wages to myself as manager, and to have a disposable surplus 
which I am at liberty to use as a sacrifice to that heathen deity capital. My 
copartners in production might use that surplus in a thousand ways in making 
themselves more complete men and women. I have the legal right in the name 
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of capital, and all the traditions of business command are to exert the right, to 
use that surplus in such a way that it will, negatively, veto the possibility of 
that gain on the part of my copart ners, and that it will positively go to increase 
the number of underdeveloped persons kept at just the standard of life required 
to maintain the grade of routine efficiency demanded for creating another sur- 
plus, to be devoted to sustentation of similarly underdeveloped people, and so 
on ad absurdum. That legal right and that business tradition are simply 
latter-day deifications of things on the one hand and of the power of privileged 
persons on the other. I refuse to be a party to the perpetuation of that arrest 
of the moral process. Just as I should want the farmer to treat his farm, first, 
as a means of subsistence of himself and his family, second, as a means of sup- 
plying wants of others from surplus products of the farm, third, as a means of 
securing by exchange of that surplus the wherewithal to enrich his own and his 
family’s personality, and consequently, fourth, as a means of articulating his 
family life and his farming functions with the whole moral process of society— 
so I am resolved to direct my industry toward the same end. I am resolved 
to make it, first, as efficient as possible towards its primary purpose of perform- 
ing its specific part in the economic system. Thereupon, I am resolved, second, 
to make that industry go as far as it can in equipping all the persons working 
in it for achievement of the most fully rounded-out life of which they are 
capable. I am determined to make my business on its social side an experi- 
ment station in the ordering of moral relations among all concerned within the 
business, and between them and all the external groups with which the business 
has dealings. I have decided to do what I can, not merely to develop the pro- 
ductive technique of the business, but to develop competence in the different 
workers in the business to bear responsibility in control of the policies and con- 
duct of the business, just as all adult males, with females doubtless to be 
included presently, in a republican state are supposed to share in the govern- 
ment of the state—that is, in the government of themselves—organized for the 
purpose of expressing and realizing the common purposes. I intend henceforth 
to abandon the idea that my duty, so far as my business is concerned, is ended 
when I have made it the biggest possible success as a producer of market values. 
From this time on I shall make it my chief duty, on the basis of that economic 
preliminary, to take the lead among the workers in my business, in trying to 
find out how that business may do the most to promote all the moral interests 
of all the persons connected with it. In other words, I propose to aim at 
becoming a practical moralist not only on the technical side of my business, 
but also on the personal side. 


This extended hypothetical illustration is for the purpose of 
emphasizing what everybody knows, viz., that the captain of 
industry who should make such a declaration as this would be 
advertised as a menace throughout the business world. Most so- 
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called “‘ practical’? men would have no more respectful label for such 
a program than “rainbow-chasing.”” This is merely confessing 
judgment upon our charge that present Americans do not believe 
that the paramount and determining business of life is the realiza- 
tion of moral ends. We really believe that the paramount and 
determining business of life is to achieve control of material 
resources. We have moral ends in view somewhat in the same way 
in which our railroad managers allow aesthetic ends to enter into 
their calculations. Until recently none of them had given a thought 
to the effect of railroad building and operation upon the sightliness 
of the right of way or of the terminals. Earnings sufficient to 
maintain the plant and to pay interest on the bonds and dividends 
on the stock have been the limit of their outlook. Within recent 
years some railroad managers have done a great deal to reduce 
the hideousness of their lines. They have cleaned and sometimes 
terraced along the right of way. They have offered prizes to station 
agents for beautifying the station surroundings. They have made 
certain investments in horticulture, and have used the products to 
decorate dining-cars and to supply women passengers with accept- 
able samples of cut flowers. It is not at all in a fault-finding spirit 
that we express this work of supererogation as in the same category, 
so far as its fundamental philosophy goes, with concessions in party 
programs in accordance with the formula of the politician who 
betrayed more than he intended: ‘We must pander a little to the 
moral classes.” 

The main point is that few Americans have advanced beyond 
rating moral purposes as poor relations of material purposes. In 
the esteem of most Americans of the financially successful class it is a 
paradox and an insult to say that we shall remain barbarous until 
we have reduced our material purposes to the place of minions to 
our moral purposes. Instead of allowing our servants to hand over 
a few of the crumbs that fall from our business table to feed our 
moral needs, intelligent interpretation of human values will make 
our business activities in principle and in practice purveyors to 
our moral wants. We shall not have arrived at a tenable base of 
economic operations until we have so established our industries that 
we may proceed to transform them from their present provisional 
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character into their indicated function of supplying the necessary 
equipment for the satisfaction of our moral demands. 

It is not to be expected that a solitary academic argument, or 
even a consensus of academic opinion, could make very much 
impression, directly and immediately, upon the prevailing ideas in 
American life. This is, however, nothing more than repetition of 
the commonplace that the academic factor is simply one among 
many factors in society. Of course a single factor, whatever its 
importance, must maintain a long struggle with al] the other factors, 
even if it contains the promise and potency of ultimate primacy 
among them. The present stage of the struggle, however, calls 
less for conflict between academic and materialistic interests than 
between different types of academic interests, or at least between 
different types of intellectual interest. It is the chief function of 
the academic type of men to express the results toward which all 
moral experience points. If we cannot reach a consensus about 
these pointings, we shall be blind leaders of the blind whenever we 
attempt to influence standards or programs of social action. Even 
among academic men there is relatively little evidence of agreement 
that the main contention of the present section is valid. There is 
still less visible devotion among them to the purpose of fixing atten- 
tion upon the instability of our present moral foundations. This 
does not mean that there is no social movement toward recognition 
of the paramount value of moral achievement. It shows merely 
that a class which thinks of itself as exercising intellectual and moral 
leadership is functioning in this matter far below its presumptions 
and pretensions. There is an inarticulate semiconscious social 
movement which is making for correction of the ratio between 
material and moral values in our civilization, far more directly and 
clearly and forcibly than it can formulate itself in general proposi- 
tions. If the academic factor merely tags along in the rear of this 
more potent procession, the transition now in process will be no 
exception to the historic rule. What the pundits have been unable 
to see in advance, they will record and explain and justify and glorify 
after it has occurred. Perhaps they will even credit it to predeces- 
sors of their own type. What really took place probably was that 
men of more objective temper applied themselves to one concrete 
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situation after another, with the total result, after a long time, of 
transforming general conditions so that they amounted to the 
prevalence of new principles. It is incredible that men will forever 
consent to the supremacy of material over moral interests, except 
in the partial sense that the condition must precede the consequent. 
Returning to the generality to which we have appealed before, 
whatever turns out to be the variation of our social experience from 
the idealistic logical process of recognizing principles and proceeding 
to reconstruct conduct in accordance with them, academic men 
will abdicate their most timely function in the degree in which they 
fail to improve all sorts of occasion to call attention to the disparity 
between our American working-scale of values and the indicated 
demands of moral progress. There is no more important business, 
for men who are socially conscious, than to propagate consciousness 
that our present stage of social evolution is a process of inverting 
the ratio between the means-value and the end-value of the material 
and the moral in our social standards. 


[To be continued] 





THE OBJECTIVE VIEWPOINT IN SOCIOLOGY 
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Recently there has arisen some controversy over the extent to 
which subjective terminology, in particular subjective value expres- 
sions used as standards for the measurement of social processes 
and relationships, should be continued in sociology and to what 
extent they should be replaced by the substitution of objective and 
impersonal measurements and a terminology to correspond. The 
contention is that the scientific sociologist must abandon the old 
subjective terminology of the psychologists, who describe acts in 
terms of conscious states and processes, and substitute therefor a 
description of the objective act—both overtly and neurally 
expressed—thus following the newer behavior psychologists into 
the realm of biophysics and biochemistry Since conscious states 
and processes cannot be measured except in their material mani- 
festations, why not abandon the subjective terminology aitogether, 
in so far as we are able to substitute definite measurements of 
action for the indefinite and general subjective descriptions of the 
consciousness correlates of the actions ? 

Professor Ellwood’ has attacked this tendency toward objec- 
tivism in general and the extreme statement of it made by Zeliony 
in particular. He makes two acceptable points against Zeliony 
which may be paraphrased as follows: (1) A large part of civilized 
man’s objective or physiological correlates are neural rather than 
muscular, and therefore are not capable of being apprehended 
through the senses with our present methods of investigation. 
Consequently we can know these ideational-neural activity pro- 
cesses only through introspection. (2) We actually do investigate 
the psychic or ideational life of others, although Zeliony denies that 
it can be investigated scientifically, and we arrive at a more definite 


1“Objectivism in Sociology,’’ American Journal of Sociology, XXII, 289-307. 
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knowledge of it than we do of the neurological processes which 
accompany this consciousness. 

To the former statement by Professor Ellwood a partial answer, 
but manifestly an incomplete one, may be made by pointing out 
that man’s consciousness correlates (ideas, emotions, images, etc.) 
are not sociological material until they are communicated or move 
the individual possessing them to some sort of action resulting in 
social adjustment, in which case we become conscious of them and 
measure them through their physical or physiological correlates 
and results. That is, we cannot have a direct social perception 
(although we may have an individual perception) of a conscious 
process any more than we can have a social perception of a neural 
process (of which we cannot have a direct individual perception). 
Consequently we must after all study this type of phenomena only 
by observing overt adjustment activities which stand for neural 
processes and their psychic or ideational correlates, whether these 
be acts in process, the printed page, spoken words, or other sensed 
objects. The fact which makes this reply incompletely satisfying 
is that in the final analysis we are able to estimate the probable 
adjustment activities of people, in so far as the internal mechanism 
is concerned, not in terms of neurones but in terms of psychic values 
and perceptions, that is, of our own consciousness. However, it 
must be admitted on the other side that these psychic phenomena 
are increasingly being described as attitudes rather than as feeling 
and perceptual complexes, thus transferring the terminology from 
the subjective to the objective categories. 

In connection with the second point, which we may accept, Pro- 
fessor Ellwood is not so convincing when he asserts by way of 
corollary, ‘‘We know many of the ideas of the ancient Romans, 
Greeks, and Hebrews better probably than we can ever know the 
physical conditions of their existence.’’* The contrast here implied 
between knowability of ideas and of environing conditions sup- 
posedly producing the ideas is not comparable to that between the 
knowability of ideas and their neural correlates. We know ancient 
ideas and ancient environments and modern ideas by one and the 
same process through an analysis and synthesis of the external 


* Op. cit., p. 304. 
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physical communication phenomena operating through the senses 
of sight, hearing, or even touch. The neurones alone are not 
knowable (at least as yet) through this method. If our knowledge 
of the environments of the ancients is inferior to our knowledge 
of their ideas it is not because of a difference of methods in knowing 
the two types of phenomena. We do not know the one indirectly 
and the other directly, but both indirectly or through the ordinary 
communication symbols. The difference in our knowledge of the 
two fields is due to the fact (either accidental or intentional, but not 
inherent in the nature of the method of perception) that more 
communication symbols have been preserved from the past for one 
field of knowledge than for the other. The illustration is unfortu- 
nate and does not prove the point. It is interesting as an example 
of the misapprehension of the methods of knowing which is some- 
times observed among the critics of the objective method. 

The central contention of Professor Ellwood’s criticism seems 
to be that we cannot now and probably never shall be able to 
muster a sufficient body of purely objective measurements and a 
sufficiently complete description of social life in purely objective 
terminology to supplant the subjective terminology in social 
description and in social valuation. Why, then, should we abandon 
what progress we have made along the present line of advance 
toward a sociology expressed in subjective terminology for the 
exclusive employment of a highly cumbersome and wholly inade- 
quate mechanistic substitute? With such a view we can have no 
quarrel. Our defense of Zeliony goes only so far as we understand 
him to be making a plea for objective measurements in investigation 
where such can be developed. 

Whatever the merits of this controversy between neurones and 
images, between the overt act and the ideas and feelings arising 
from the act, since it is primarily a controversy relative to individual 
behavior, is not a problem for the sociologist as such to dispose of. 
This is primarily a problem for psychology, and as such is being 
fought out in that field. The recognition by the psychologists 
that the feeling and ideational content arising from an act are often 
but poor pictures of the act itself and that the individual’s percep- 
tion of the causes and results of an act are at best but partial has 
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caused them to go back of the individual consciousness, where such 
a procedure is possible, into the realm of the objective forces and 
processes of which introspective consciousness is but an indication, 
although a most significant one. If this excursion of the psycholo- 
gists into the realm of neurones and pre-psychic and post-psychic 
overt or physiological phenomena will render the field of conscious- 
ness itself more meaningful to us—as undoubtedly it will—the 
sociologist should have only words of encouragement for the under- 
takings of the behaviorists. 

The sociologist may even flatter himself that he is in some 
measure responsible for this line of behavioristic development in 
psychology. The sheer impossibility of developing a sociology 
within the limitations imposed by the individual consciousness 
has been made increasingly apparent as one by one the doctrine of 
free will, the metaphysical concept of the world-soul as the cosmical 
correlate of the individual spirit, the theory of exclusive social 
control through instincts, hedonism, intellectualism, the doctrine 
of the unfolding of personality from an inner germ, the religion 
of self-realization, and many more “‘isms”’ of the same or related 
genuses have demonstrated their social insufficiency and have dis- 
appeared or have begun to lose their prestige. Sociology as an 
attempt to understand human association in all its details and in 
all the phases of its development has found it necessary to transcend 
in many directions the limitations of the individual consciousness 
and to appeal to and construct through collective endeavor a large 
fund of tested experience about all sorts of objective phenomena— 
climatic, genetic and evolutionary, physiographic, physiological, 
neurological, economic, etc.—as well as immediately psychical or 
conscious. Not only has this broad human interest demand, 
which we may loosely call sociological (although it was manifested 
long before there was a formal science of sociology), created a 
host of sciences as sources of information, but it has driven psychol- 
ogy from its introspective barrenness into the sphere of objectivity 
to test the reality of the myths and superstitions—“ visions,” 
telepathic phenomena, “revelations,”” manias, obsessions, spirit 
communications, etc.—which like a mist obscured the true workings 
of the human brain and of the world outside and which could not 
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be eliminated as long as the introspective or unverified consciousness 
was the only recognized guide to truth. It was in large part the 
growth of a science of collective phenomena which made some 
accurate tests within this field necessary. It appealed from images 
to neurones, from divine visitations of wrath to bacteriology, 
from a theory of revealed knowledge to statistics and the laboratory. 
For similar reasons the sociological interest has forced and is forcing 
an overhauling of the subjective criterion in ethics, demanding that 
the concept of right shall value the normal social relationship 
before the individual satisfaction; it is overhauling the aristo- 
cratic theory that economic and social classifications according to 
status are uniformly based on inherent differences in ability, a 
dogma which has fastened itself upon the science of biology by 
means of a crude analogy; and, to mention one more instance, some 
generations ago it more or less successfully demolished the theory 
of the divine right of kings in the Western worid by beginning a 
search for the historical origin of government which has led past 
the portals of the imaginary and a priori hypothesis into the realms 
of the science of anthropology. So long as psychology was con- 
cerned solely with the individual it was possible for it to pursue 
the introspective method, liable as it is to all the errors of unaided 
perception, without recognizing its limitations. But when psychol- 
ogy began to compare the psychic functions of men with each other 
and of men with those of lower animals, the advantage of studying 
the acts and the external and internal adjustments of organisms 
as well as the imperfect mental pictures of those acts and adjust- 
ments necessarily became manifest. Consequently psychology 
has become a laboratory and a statistical science and is indissolubly 
allied with physiology, neurology, pathology, genetics, comparative 
anatomy, biochemistry, biophysics, and many other sciences of 
life. Ifa trial court will not accept as final a man’s direct perception 
of an act, why should the scientists accept his introspection, which 
is often a second- or third-hand, or even farther-removed, per- 
ception ? 

Professor Ellwood is both correct and incorrect in his interpre- 
tation and criticism of objectivism in sociology. In so far as he 
objects to the total replacement of an ideational by a neurological 
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and mechanistic terminology he is in the right, at least for the 
present, even if the growth of thinking in the terminology of physio- 
logical correlates is to be commended as one of the signs of greater 
objectiveness in science. But the danger which he contends against 
is really not very great. A single Russian instructor, in the first 
flush of youthful iconoclasm, will scarcely overturn the foundations 
of science; and Professor Ellwood admits that he has heard of no 
other advocate of this extreme view. Professor Ellwood’s error 
lies in seeming to associate his own name with that of the Russian 
student in this peculiar interpretation of the meaning of objectivism 
in sociology. Also he makes the mistake of underestimating the 
possibilities of the theory of Zeliony, when it is shorn of one or two 
of its extreme contentions. It does not, as he assumes, make impos- 
sible the employment of the concepts of “tradition, the ‘social 
mind,’ developing intellectual conceptions and emotional atti- 
tudes.”’ It does, however, refuse to take these as absolutes, as 
underived, and insists upon breaking them up logically and tracing 
them back to their objective causes. Only through such a process 
can there be developed an adequate social interpretation and 
control. 

Let it be repeated, sociology is a study of human association, 
of the ways in which men live together and co-operate to control 
nature in their common interests, and not, except in the most 
incidental way, a study of neural processes or other physiological 
or even psychic correlates. Not even psychology is that primarily, 
although it has a much better title to the characterization. Both 
psychology and sociology are properly concerned with men, and 
men in social relationships, because thus only does man exist. But 
psychology is interested primarily in what goes on in the nervous 
system (including the consciousness-giving cortical correlations) 
as a result of or preliminary to any act of human association. 
Sociology is mainly concerned with the forms and conditions of 
this association and only secondarily with the neural (conscious 
and unconscious) correlations within the individual; and then only 
because they aid him in understanding, anticipating, and controlling 
the human relationships. Thus psychology and sociology are twin 
sciences which are functionally, if not structurally, inseparable. 
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Professor Ellwood’s own definition of sociology often repeated and 
familiar to all sociologists is sufficient to protect him from this 
error of identifying objectivism in sociology with an extreme form 
of the behaviorist school in psychology. 

The objective viewpoint in sociology is therefore concerned 
with actions of men in a social milieu rather than with their sub- 
jective mental states or the classification of neural and other psycho- 
physical correlations. The objective viewpoint therefore must 
be considered from two angles. It is interested in man as an object 
of investigation and as a subject for social control. Ellwood and 
Zeliony are concerned only with the former aspect—the method 
of describing social phenomena and the terminology for expressing 
the values and relationships discovered or described. The former 
aspect is the field of analytic investigation; the latter that of action 
under the guidance of theory. We have an objectively determined 
theory, a science of sociology, when we have arvived at our conclu- 
sions regarding society—its organization and development—from a 
study of men in action. This may be either a statistical study of 
social occurrences or a laboratory study of biophysical and _ bio- 
chemical norms, resistances, processes, differential capacities, as 
they affect human association. The science of sociology, objec- 
tively considered, really embodies both methods, for both are 
necessary as a means to checking up on subjective impressions. 

The making of measurements of social phenomena, the analysis 
of social adjustment relationships, the establishment of a terminol- 
ogy of accurate valuations, are preliminary to the construction of 
a theory of social control. This process is, in fact, the first stage in 
the establishment of a sociology of control. 

A bridge engineer would not attempt to plan a perfect bridge 
by making a statistical study of existing bridges, taking as his type 
or norm to be repeated the mean or average of all bridges (which 
would of necessity be a little weak in the center and would be found 
to possess various broken rods, cables, bolts, etc.), but would add 
to his study an analysis of strength of materials, durability, methods 
of construction, volume of traffic, peak loads, and the like. So 
must the sociologist supplement his statistical correlations of exist- 
ing society with laboratory studies made in kindred sciences and 
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borrowed from them for the completion of his own through their 
aid to him in defining the limits and possibilities of human action. 
The objective viewpoint in sociology is itself concerned with a 
determination, on the basis of all these data objectively or sub- 
jectively obtained, of how men can live together most advanta- 
geously; of how society can best be perpetuated with the greatest 
possible stability and the highest type of organization for itself 
and at the same time serve the best interests of the largest number 
of its members. 

Where these measurements, analyses, and valuations can be 
made in terms of mass, motion, energy, and similarly objectively 
determined units of the physical, chemical, and biological sciences, 
so much the better. Where such measuring techniques are wanting 
—and they confessedly are lacking in many or most of the relation- 
ships of life as yet—we must fall back upon the less definite, more 
changing, subjective measurements in terms of general percepts 
and images and even of feelings. But no one would maintain that, 
because we began our appreciations of social phenomena histori- 
cally in terms of the indefinite subjective measurements, we should 
not turn as rapidly as possible to the more accurate objective 
measurements developed in other sciences or in our own by analogy 
and independently. Such a contention would be similar to main- 
taining that we should reject the law of falling bodies or the Coper- 
nican theory in favor of an earlier spirit interpretation of the 
phenomena involved. We, as scientific workers in sociology, are 
so definitely launched upon this trend toward objectivism and 
definiteness._ of measurement in sociological method that it is 
needless to argue in its defense. If some student exaggerates its 
present possibilities and narrows its application to the behavior- 
istic study of physiological correlates, this should not disturb us; 
for on the whole it is a healthful, if somewhat overzealous, sign 
of the times. Such an act certainly will not turn us against objec- 
tive methods or accurate measurements in sociology as an investi- 
gating science. 

The ultimate and supreme interest of the sociologist is in the 
second aspect of the objective viewpoint, that of social control as} 
an implication of social theory. All preliminary analysis of 
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society as it is must ultimately look in the direction of society as 
it should be, whether the analyst perceives this implication or 
not. The man who measures existing bridges merely to find 
statistically the average degree of “sway-backedness”’ of bridges 
and the man who acquires an erudite knowledge of existing socie- 
ties merely to set forth the various methods in use for kindling 
fires, or the existing forms of marriage, or the methods by which 
people in all parts of the world bury their dead, are alike incomplete 
in their scientific outlook if they are incapable of seeing the impli- 
cations of their findings for a better bridge or a better society. 
Their viewpoint is primarily an aesthetic one rather than scientific 
and functional. Their methods of working may be highly scientific, 
but they have not grasped the unity or the function of science. 
They are isolated from the world as a whole. Such men, with their 
partial and aesthetic concepts of reality, may be very useful, 
possibly more useful at times because of their detachedness; 
but their usefulness is dependent upon there being a sufficient 
number of people with the larger view of society who are able, not 
only to discern the facts which the intellectually isolated ones have 
discovered, but also to apply them to the construction of the ideal 
structure—physical or social—for some specific time and place 
and for that time’s need and function. Social control is then the 
logical end of all social science, although it may not be. the 
immediate end of any particular investigation of social phenomena 
according to scientific methods. 

The second aspect of the objective viewpoint in sociology is 
not so generally appreciated, although its deserts are equally great. 
This social control aspect, the constructive bent of the science of 
sociology, works for the application of the objectively measured and 
determined data to the organization and reorganization of society 
with reference to time and place and function. It may, in one of 
its relationships, be called the applied aspect, although it is funda- 
mentally as much a problem in pure theory in the abstract as is the 
mere collection and statistical tabulation of data. There is of 
course no justification for the concept of a perfect society aside from 
the realm of ideals. But this fact of the relativity of all things 
social should not deter the scientific sociologist from the attempt to 
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discover the “‘normal”’ or “perfect’’ working of social adjustments 
in the abstract, even though he realizes that this organization of 
social adjustments is an abstraction and will never be found in 
practice. The “perfect” society is both an illusion and a reality; 
just as the law of falling bodies is a description of an illusion and of 
a reality. No object ever did or ever will fall under natural con- 
ditions according to this formula, but the formula, worked out in 
the abstract, is of the utmost value as a scientific control concept. 
It is essential to other computations in physics of a much more 
complicated character. It is also useful in practical problems of 
projectiles, each of which involves the calculation of deviations from 
the norm due to ex¢eptional circumstances of resistance and gravity. 
Likewise the sociologist, in much the same way as the physicist, 
cannot get beyond the swaddling clothes of his science except by 
constructing ideal or synthetic principles, principles which may 
never work out in their virgin form in society as it is, but which 
afford norms from which to calculate deviations and applications 
to practical problems when the degree of social] resistance and inertia 
can be determined. This second or control aspect of sociology is 
therefore something more than the solving of some concrete problem 
of social adjustment, just as it is more than the problem of the 
accurate and objective measurement of social phenomena as they 
exist. It is the highest function of any science, of sociology along 
with the others. It is the creation of ideal principles or laws, which 
are something more than the description of processes as they occur. 
Just as the law of falling bodies does not tell us how bodies actually 
do fall, but how they would fall under “‘ideal’”’ physical conditions, 
so must we advance beyond that descriptive stage in the develop- 
ment of the science of sociology in which we are content with merely 
statistical tabulations of discrete and loosely organized social 
phenomena or individual percepts and feelings, and proceed to the 
higher synthetic generalizations in the form of constructive norms. 
In the abstract this proposition will be more or less readily 
accepted. There are, to be sure, a few who object to the dogma- 
tism or the “‘religiosity”’ or the “‘idealism’’ of the sociologist who 
attempts to go beyond a mere description of social phenomena 
and to state a synthetic or. normative proposition with regard 
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to social adjustments. But such objections, if not based upon 
the fear that the sociologist lacks data for such synthetic 
generalizations, or that he will interfere with the dogma of 
‘personal liberty,’’ are the result of an incomplete apprehension 
of the method of science. An effective argument with which 
to meet such objections is to remind the objectors of the 
“‘ideal’’ or synthetic character of the law of falling bodies and 
to point out that the physicist, chemist, mathematician, is much 
more dogmatic than the sociologist in stating ideal propositions, 
although the greater abundance of his data probably justifies him 
in being so. The sociologist’s synthetic generalizations are norma- 
tive simply because they deal with human phenomena and presup- 
pose some degree of choice, while the physicist’s generalizations 
deal with impersonal phenomena. But how bitterly his generali- 
zations: were assailed in an age of spirit interpretation and super- 
naturalism we well know. We still have remnants of these two 
interpretations in the field of human phenomena. And in addition 
the individual, who is the phenomenalogical unit in social organi- 
zation, has capacity for feeling which will inevitably be affected 
by any reorganization of social adjustments proceeding by impli- 
cation from the sociologist’s ideal or synthetic generalizations. 
The real objection to the objective viewpoint in social generali- 
zation is therefore in the last analysis usually a personal one. It 
is born first of the perception that a body of scientific synthetic 
generalizations regarding society, inevitably normative in character 
because they deal with people possessing the function of choice and 
the capacity to feel, must ultimately work toward the compulsory 
reorganization of society to make social organization fit the prin- 
ciples. It is born in the second instance of the fear that this-social 
reorganization will involve unhappiness and unpleasantness for 
themselves. Such an attitude we should expect of the masses who 
do not think through to the plane of analysis and synthesis upon 
which social principles or laws are constructed, but who do, in 
greater or less degree, perceive the effects of these laws and prin- 
ciples upon themselves. Not understanding the values arrived at 
abstractly or the synthetic and objective viewpoint of the social 
scientist, not appreciating society as a large and objective or organic 
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whole, they remain partisans of the existing order. To this order 
they are already adjusted, even though imperfectly, and they 
do not understand the objective social theory sufficiently to cause 
them to wish to undergo immediate discomfort for a more perfect 
and rational readjustment later on. Also there are numerous 
partisans and parasites of the existing order of things who for selfish 
reasons counsel the adherence to the old order and thus confirm 
the masses in their conservative views. 

It is not, however, so easy to perceive why those who are accus- 
tomed to scientific analysis and who have faith in scientific method 
because of its objectivity should so frequently object to its appli- 
cation to human phenomena. There are many men who, although 
utterly intolerant toward one who disputes the validity of the law 
' of falling bodies because sometimes he observes a feather move 
upward instead of downward or because he knows from observation 
that a piece of lead reaches the ground more quickly than does a 
piece of wood, would nevertheless refuse to accept the findings of 
the science of sociology with regard to normal social conduct as 
being inconsistent with personal liberty or freedom of personality. 
It would not matter to them if laboratory tests or statistical and 
historical data demonstrated that alcoholism or an abnormally 
low standard of living made compulsory because of the diversion 
of a large portion of the proceeds of industry from wages into 
profits worked for the degeneration of the race, or that child labor 
increased the number of dependents and delinquents in society. 
Such conclusions might be held by an individual of such a group to 
be matters of mere opinion because subjectively he was opposed 
to them, or he might accept them as demonstrated facts but reject 
them as norms for the reorganization of society and for the control 
of his own conduct. It is at such points as these that the objective 
viewpoint in sociology is hardest to attain. It is largely because of 
this conflict between feeling and the rational or objective social 
order that objectivism in this second aspect of sociology, that of syn- 
, thetic social generalization, has lagged behind its companion progress 
in other sciences dealing with non-human phenomena. Such oppo- 
sition as is here described has made it especially difficult to apply 
the recognized findings of the science of sociology to social practice. 
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This opposition to objective social generalizations often carries 
back to and infects objective methods of investigation. Not a 
few people—especially those dogmatically committed to some 
belief, religious, political, or otherwise—object to the method of 
objective measurement of social phenomena as a method of getting 
at social truth. They ask, Can you measure social facts with a 
yardstick ? Can you weigh in a scale the value of the faith in 
immortality or telepathy? Truth, they tell us, is intimate, per- 
sonal; is discovered embosomed in feeling and emotion. They 
would trust a blind impulse of faith, a chance augury of the spoken 
word or of the emotional impulse much more readily than all the 
techniques of discovery employed by the statistician or the psycho- 
analyst, or of the laboratory. For them faith cures more ills than 
sera, and instinct and custom are better guides than fat volumes 
which must be apprehended abstractly and with much pain. They 
who are pained by too much talk about neurones, who fear that 
biochemistry will banish the soul, who reject the whole of sociology 
because it would make religion a human phenomenon, or even they 
who cannot reconcile causation in human events with a moral and 
idealistic social order—or, indeed, cannot discover the essence of 
the latter in the former—should find their classification with those 
who prefer the subjective witness of percept and feeling rather than 
with those who strive after objective impersonal tests. 

How may people be brought to accept the objective viewpoint in 
sociology and social relationships? There are four methods of 
procedure which may be profitably pursued with this end in view. 
The most immediate aim should be to meet the arguments of those 
objectors who contend that sociology is not a science but a body of 
opinions liable to the biases of creeds, schools, and isms. There is 
or has been enough truth in these contentions to give them great 
weight with the public in general, to say nothing of those who desire 
an excuse to reject a scientific criterion in human affairs. Of what 
must this answer to the critics of sociology consist? First it must 
be made in the form of incontrovertible data demonstrated in the 
laboratory, by adequate statistical analysis and interpretation, and 
by the application of the data of other sciences to the explanation 
and illumination of human social phenomena. We are already 
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making rapid progress in these three lines of synthesis, but we lack 
the elaborate facilities enjoyed by the older sciences through the 
aid of endowments and university appropriations for the prose- 
cution of such studies. Money may still be obtained more easily 
for the study of the morphology of the algae or of the distribution 
of ferns in the carboniferous era than for the analysis of social 
conditions in modern Europe, Asia, or America. This fact is in 
keeping with our earlier and more ready provision of funds for the 
conversion of the heathen in foreign lands than for Christianizing 
the church at home and for the undertaking of medical extension 
service to farm animals earlier than to farmers themselves. 

Not only must we have more incontrovertible facts, but we must 
learn to express these facts and to state our problems in an unam- 
biguous terminology. Most of the social and humanitarian 
interests have evolved out of naive and uneducated personal 
sympathy. People are still too little able to see a social obligation 
or need except as a reflection of a personal emotion. It is personal 
goodness and badness rather than the social manifestations of the 
same values which capture the imaginations of men, as Ross has 
so brilliantly shown. Men will relieve the suffering they see while 
at the same moment they create much more suffering by invisible 
processes which their imaginations are not trained to grasp. They 
will defend their country with blood and money against invasion 
by a visible foe while they persecute those with a greater and 
loftier patriotism who would defend their country against a more 
relentless foe which the common run of men are unable or too selfish 
to see. They lack an objective terminology with which either to 
describe these more abstract values when they perceive them or 
with which adequately to apprehend and perceive them when they 
hear them described. 

Because the masses of men are still thinking in terms of subjec- 
tive and personal values or at best of only half-socialized values, 
because their training and intellectual environments have not led 
them across from the ‘‘me” and the “you-me”’ relationship to the 
completely objective and impersonal social adjustment values, we 
must concentrate our efforts much more on an objective termi- 
nology. This is why we should welcome any attempt to get away 
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from the subjective terminology of incompletely verified and gener- 
alized perception and individual feeling and substitute definitely 
measurable processes—neural, physiological, physical, and social— 
where such is possible. Much of our narrow range of social vision 
is definitely due to our subjective measurements of social 
values expressed in vague and variable perceptual and feeling terms. 
We must learn to place the measurement of social phenomena out- 
side ourselves in the laboratory and the statistical correlation, just 
as physics and chemistry long before have done and as biology and 
psychology are coming increasingly to do. So long as “‘spirits’”’ 
and “affinities’’ moved masses or controlled metathesis, or “entel- 
echy”’ and the conscious entity or “free” idea ruled organism and 
conduct there could be no sciences of physics, chemistry, biology, 
and psychology. There was only individual opinion and theological 
and metaphysical adumbrations. The science of sociology, when 
it arrives, will be an objective science, as that portion which has 
now made its advent witnesses. 

However, we must not, as some writers apparently do, confuse 
the utilization of consciousness in investigation with subjective 
conscious measurement values. Consciousness, whatever it is— 
a question in which sociology as such is but slightly interested—is 
of course the instrument with which we apprehend, measure, and 
classify social adjustment values. The few and unimportant 
students who deny consciousness in this sense may be disregarded 
for our purposes. The important thing is to draw the line against 
those who would make the individual’s unaided or uncorrected 
perception, subjective impression, a sufficient measure of social 
fact. Such a method of interpreting the social world is as crude as 
the primitive man’s attempt to control nature with his bare hands. 
The two methods are of a kind, and the only word with which 
properly to characterize these two attempts to apprehend the world 
through naive perception and to control it through barehanded 
force is “primitive.’’ Just as man has learned to extend his hands 
through innumerable inventions which operate outside of himself 
and with an accuracy and uniformity and impersonality and high 
power of achievement of which his immediate physical control would 
not be capable, so also man has learned to extend his mental 
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processes beyond himself through the aid of laboratory, telescope, 
microscope, language, mathematics, tabulating machine, statistics, 
and numerous other types of machinery of impersonal and high- 
power collection, correlation, and generalization or corrected per- 
ception. Each of these complicated secondary processes focuses 
back upon the individual, just as they are in part extensions of the 
individual. But in each case they correct the subjective or indi- 
vidual variable element and accentuate the power and scope of 
the individual functioning as a member of a correlated group. It 
is scarcely conceivable that sociologists should object to this state- 
ment of the case; yet the failure to distinguish between the con- 
ceptions of the mind as ultimate focus or perceiver of the corrected 
values and as legitimate and final evaluator or measurer of social 
adjustments has exposed some sociologists to an implied criticism 
of the objective method in social investigation and communi- 
cation. & 

A second line of attack is through argument, designed to show 
that the subjective valuations, in particular those sanctioned by 
feeling, are unsafe guides to social adjustment and to individual 
action. Just this thing has been undertaken many times in the 
historic refutations of the psychology and sociology of Utilitari- 
anism,’ but the non-philosophic masses either have not heard of 
these refutations or they have remained unconvinced. The every- 
day world, and much of the intellectualist world also, are utili- 
tarian in their thinking about social questions. Hence the necessity 
of making more generally known the arguments against the subjec- 
tive or feeling sanctions of conduct as dependable guides. 

In this connection it must, of course, be recognized that we are 
dealing with consciously directed action, conduct in which there is 
an element of choice. Whether this choice is free or unfree is of 
no particular immediate consequence to the sociologist in so far as 
the question of values here under consideration is concerned. 
Action may be conveniently classified as follows: 

1. Action by mass impact, in which there is little or no internal 
adjustment to an external stimulus. The response is to a mass 


* See a partial review and criticism of the literature of this subject in the author’s 
Transition to an Objective Standard of Social Control, University of Chicago Press, 1911. 
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rather than to a sensory impact, as in the case of an organism being 
struck and removed from position by an automobile, a railway 
train, or when injured by a falling body. There are all gradations 
between these relatively pure examples of action by mass impact 
and a more or less controlled or internal response to the impact 
mediated through the nervous system and the sense organs as 
described below. 

2. Unconscious or dimly conscious response to sensory or 
ideational stimuli on the basis of (1) instinctive organization 
(probably to sensory stimuli only), (2) habit adjustments (to both 
sensory and ideational stimuli). The conscious or purposive ele- 
ment increases until a relatively pure form of the third type of 
action is reached. 

3. Action on the basis of choice, i.e., conscious or purposive 
response to sensory or ideational stimuli. The conscious or pur- 
posive elements in chosen activities may be found in all degrees of 
development, and in so far as it exists there is a process of valuation, 
either emotional or intellectual. Hence we may speak of the 
criterion of valuation in chosen activities as (1) subjective, (2) 
objective. In the former there is a reference to the pleasantness or 
unpleasantness content, the act, in so far as it is chosen or pur- 
posive, being motivated by feeling. In the second type the feeling 
valuation is absent in the degree to which the choice is objective 
and intellectual considerations of the extent and manner in which 
the act will fit into the objectively determined calculus of social 
adjustments take its place. In those relatively rare cases, where it 
may be assumed that this objective criterion is fully exercised, the 
acting individual either disregards his feelings or sublimates them 
into his attachment to the ideal of a perfectly working and con- 
sciously controlled social organism. His acts are determined by 
the objective standards and values worked out according to labora- 
tory experiment and statistical correlation in all the sciences deal- 
ing with man. 

If we attempt an estimate of the relative prevalence in life of 
these three general types of activity we must conclude that the 
second type, embracing the instinctive and habitual activities, is 
numerically much more important than the other two types taken 
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together. It probably embraces at least 90 per cent of our activi- 
ties, for in the ordinary standardized affairs of life we are but little 
better than walking automata. In our opinions and beliefs and 
attitudes we are but little better than parrots, the element of choice 
being but small and even then of a low quality of a subjectively 
determined valuation. Recently a New York weekly journal made 
a statement regarding the cause of a certain political condition in a 
northwestern state. The chief organ of a certain political faith in 
this state copied the idea, and within two weeks practically every 
paper of the same political following had voiced in very similar 
language the same views. This is but one example from many 
which may occur to anyone. That action from mass impact is 
numerically and socially fairly important is evidenced by the acci- 
dent statistics. Action by choice, especially on an objective basis, 
is the most important of all from the standpoint of social adjustment 
and control, although the objective valuation is the least frequent 
accompaniment of activity. 

Yet a very little analysis serves to show. that the subjective 
feeling valuation of an act is an uncertain guide to the welfare or 
even pleasure of either the individual or the race. In the first 
place, to choose an act because it gives pleasure may, as the Utili- 
tarians recognized, mean the sacrifice of the future happiness to 
the present enjoyment. If one attempts to weigh the possibilities 
of a life of action in such a way as to extract the major amount of 
happiness during the whole period, he encounters the difficult 
problem of foreknowledge, which is insuperable. No one can 
make such a nice calculation, or even attempts it, on the basis of 
playing this source of pleasure off against that. Life is infinitely 
too complex. The only safe thing to do is to adopt some general 
principles and stick to them through rain and shine, trusting to the 
accuracy of our calculations in the light of fundamental science. 
If our estimate proves misleading, the remedy is not in a purely 
opportunistic policy of playing chess with pleasure in the dark, 
but in revising our principles of action in accordance with a general 
theory of social adjustment in the light of new investigations and 
scientific syntheses. Knowledge is our guide, but it is knowledge 
as a collective product and collectively applied, the knowledge 
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represented in the generalizations of statistical tabulations supple- 
mented with the knowledge of the biology and psychology of the 
organism. It is a collective science and a science of collectivities, 
in short, a sociology, which must serve as our guide. No one can 
ever hope to work out an individual, personal science of happiness 
adapted to himself alone. The Epicureans and many of the modern 
ethicists and most of the recent radicals are vainly attempting this 
thing. The impossibility of its accomplishment lies in the lack 
of completed data for the generalizations regarding individual 
conduct. These are completed only at death, and then it is too 
late for the individual to be served. The data for the collective 
science can be obtained with a minimum of error, and the general 
objective principles can be applied with reasonable success to the 
particular case by making suitable allowances for individual 
organic variations. But these variations are valid only where 
objective sciences of the organism approve and when they are not 
contradicted by the dictates of social welfare. 

Not only is there the difficulty of knowledge in the way of the 
subjective valuation as the basis of fruitful choice, but the inability 
of the individual to control his activities in keeping with his best 
knowledge must be taken into consideration. As Woodworth has 
pointed out,’ the act is the result of the whole nervous set. Only 
part of that set is ordinarily in consciousness and therefore subject 
‘to choice. Thus we have so frequently the experience of falling 
below, occasionally of going above, our aims, according as our habits 
of action predetermine us in contradiction to our plans. Perhaps 
there is no student or scholar who has not planned vastly more than 
he has accomplished in the way of writing. Golf, his wife’s bridge 
parties, the daily paper, ephemeral interests of all sorts—action 
from impact and action from instinct and habit, to say nothing of 
choosing the lower or subjective values over the objective and higher 
ones—come in to make his better ideals of little or no avail. The 
religious doctrine of the carnal man finds its sociological meaning 
here. What the spirit would the flesh will not. Men rise above 
habit and instinct and mass impact, even as they transcend sub- 
jective values, through the good agencies of objective controls or 


Garman Memorial Volume, pp. 356 ff. 
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ideals. Various types of these objective controls have been 
appealed to in the course of man’s higher evolution, as will be shown 
later in this article, but unquestionably the most effective of all 
is that of an objective fund of scientific values. 

A third difficulty in the way of the subjective criterion is the 
shifting nature of the correlations between the object and its 
subjective value. What gives pleasure at one time or place may 
utterly fail to do so at another time or elsewhere. Some of the 
greatest evils in society are acquired likings, especially the taste 
for alcohol. Other propensities, such as the love of excitement, 
tendency toward anger, sexual propensities, which served useful 
functions in a period of development of the race in which vigilance 
and capacity for self-defense were the price of life and a large 
progeny was of more importance than good nurture, would now 
better serve mankind if their strength was somewhat reduced. 
The capacities and propensities which best further man’s ends are 
acquired, dominantly intellectual, ones. This is well illustrated 
by the rather painful process of acquiring new values and adjust- 
ments which the child undergoes as it approaches maturity and 
finds its adjustment to an artificial world, a world of culture and 
machines, of social systems, so different from the one for which 
nature equipped it. The guide to individual welfare in this modern 
world of ours obviously cannot be the inherited correlations 
between pleasant feeling tone and act. It cannot even be the 
traditional one of custom, transmitted to and ingrained in the 
individual as “social heredity.”” We must make war upon custom 
as well as upon instinct if we are to live the most effective lives and 
build up new habits which in turn must ever be left subject to 
revisions and new adjustments. The standard here and the motive 
compelling change are clearly objective and external. - The motive 
is the new world-environment. The standard must be the objec- 
tive synthetic science of society, for no other guide is sufficiently 
comprehensive and detailed and sufficiently impersonal to permit 
of general agreement. 

If the subjective valuation is inadequate as a basis of wise 
choice for the individual welfare, much less is it adequate as a guide 
to social welfare. There are those who still cling to the Socratic 
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fallacy of an identity between the individual and the social interests; 
but the assumption is not justified. What is to the interest of 
society as a whole, as a co-operating organism, undoubtedly serves 
the individual interests of the majority of the members of society. 
But this is because men, as we know them, can exist only in society. 
For those individuals, perhaps relatively few in number, who can 
distort their relationship to society in such a way as to secure its 
benefits and yet take more than their share of those benefits, even 
commit sabotage upon society in their own interest, society’s 
loss is often, at least in some measure, their gain. It is not to the 
interest of society to have its textile mills operated by child labor, 
but it is to the individual interests of the mill-owners. It is detri- 
mental to society, to the race, to have wasteful methods of lumber- 
ing practiced upon leased land, but it is likewise detrimental to 
the interests of the lessor as reflected in his rate of profits to under- 
take to conduct his lumbering operations on a basis approved by 
conservation experts. Illustrations of a like character of the con- 
flict between individual and social interests may be multiplied 
beyond measure. The advantage of the unprivileged majority 
in conforming to the social welfare criterion and the advantage of 
the privileged minority in violating the collective welfare must 
not be confused. The second proposition is generally possible 
because of the shorter life-period of the individual as compared 
with that of the race. His is not a long-time investment, while 
that of society is. The one must get all he can out of this genera- 
tion and must invest as little as possible in succeeding generations. 
The interest of the race, on the other hand, is often best conserved 
by sacrificing the possibilities of the present generation within 
reasonable limits to the future generations. Thus, under the most 
favorable conditions of identity of interests, the subjective criterion 
of values will not serve society better than it will the individual 
or in a different manner. Where the interests of the individual 
and of society diverge, the subjective valuation is an even less 
effective guide to welfare for society than for the individual 
member. 

All this should be clear enough. It merelyisnot. It would not 
be true to say that choosing on the basis of the subjective satis- 
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faction afforded by the act contemplated would never lead to the 
end sought. It might, perhaps very frequently would, do so. 
The contention is merely that the subjective value is a less trust- 
worthy guide than the objective, scientific, sociological one. This 
is the lesson we have to inculcate. However, we cannot solve the 
problem merely through teaching this fact. Action is the result of 
the whole nervous set plus the external impact. The second great 
Socratic fallacy, from which many suffer still, is that knowledge 
and virtue (well-regulated action with reference to a right end) 
are identical. We must, in addition to choosing on the basis of 
objective values, organize the social order so as to make action 
conform to knowledge. This means the control of mass impacts 
and of habit formation, the reorganization of customs and traditions 
and the sublimation and guidance or suppression of instincts to 
conform to social values. And these things in turn mean the 
exaltation of the machinery of redirected social institutions, of 
the structure of the life-process, to a degree utterly abhorrent to 
the old-line subjectivist. But this exaltation of machinery should 
be strictly subject to the dictates of science, not to prejudice nor 
to mere opinion, not to creed or school or “ism.”’ Only thus can 
it have the proper degree of objectivity, of justice through imper- 
sonality. The old-time subjectivist maintains that it matters 
nothing what your institutions are so long as the individual soul 
or character or disposition—the “human nature” element—is 
all right. He little realizes that inner or “‘human’”’ nature is so 
largely a matter of the pressures of external structures. This 
argument of the subjectivist is of a kind with the contention that 
the subjective values are the legitimate ones, and that the intro- 
duction of the terminology of neurones and of biochemistry, 
biophysics, and environmental determinism are antithetical to a 
constructively determined social order; that there can be no moral- 
ity in a causal world. It is only in a causal world that there can be 
morality, according to scientific sociology. 

All this about the inadequacy of the subjective valuation in 
determining choice, if it has not been recognized by society in past 
times, has at least been implied in the organization of social controls. 
This is our third argument in favor of the objective viewpoint. 
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Society never has permitted the individual to choose his course 
of action on the basis of his subjective feeling valuations. Some 
sort of objective control, either over or within the consciousness of 
the individual, has existed from the earliest times. Among the 
most primitive peoples of whom we know this control is group 
custom. It is not necessary for these people to have any philosophy 
of social control through custom or that they should even recognize 
the existence of custom in order that its control should be effective. 
It was somewhere on the border of historic times that primitive 
man, after approximately half a million years of existence, became 
conscious of this unseen ruler, all-powerful and infallible within 
the limits of its criteria, to which he was subject. The sophists 
among the Greeks appear to have been the first to give a dependable 
and straightforward philosophic analysis of custom and tradition 
and to attempt adequately to estimate their importance in the 
control of the associated life of man. And yet through uncounted 
millennia it had been man’s only objective guide. It still persists 
as one of the chief factors, if not the predominating factor, in social 
control. 

Custom and tradition first became conscious of themselves, not 
in their true guise of human-made rules, but as the voice of the 
gods. The first theory of custom and tradition is the tradition of 
revelation. Primitive and even barbaric man did not see his 
society as an organism but as a reflection of external forces. The 
organic concept is a recent attainment, contemporaneous with a 
relatively high degree of abstract thinking. Consequently, when 
early man perceived that there was social unity and that this 
organization depended largely upon certain rules of conduct, he 
could explain these only upon the assumption that they were the 
commandments of his gods, who were wiser than he. With the 
coming of the tradition and theory of revelation custom and tra- 
dition continued to rule, but there was a chance for greater flexi- 
bility to be introduced into their sway. Any holy man might receive 
a revelation from a divinity, and if such revelations met the needs 
of the society, or even if the people were strongly impressed by 
them, they survived in the traditions and thus became an effective 
basis for future custom. Custom survives and always did survive 
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in much the same objective way in which animal types or plant 
forms have been perpetuated through selection. Those were 
retained and propagated which enabled their carriers to adjust to 
the environment; but in the case of customs and traditions the 
environment is primarily psycho-social, and only secondarily and 
tertiarily biological and physical. Customs initiated through 
putative revelation represent to some extent, of course, individual 
variations of opinion. But these variations do not constitute a 
denial of the general principle that custom and tradition operate 
as a check upon choices made on the basis of individual or subjec- 
tive values. The revelation as an expression of individual inter- 
pretation is selected and approved by society in the very process of 
becoming tradition and custom. 

As the social life of man became more complex and the need 
for social control increased, custom began to be transformed into 
law, and revelation as a source of rules of action was gradually 
superseded by the lawgiver and the legislature. The lawgiver and 
the early legislature did little more than select and emphasize those 
customs which appealed to them as of most importance for the 
guidance of the group. It is only in comparatively recent times 
that legislatures, with the help of the legislative expert and the 
social scientist and an ever-broadening fund of knowledge collected 
from laboratories and statistical generalizations, have begun to 
depart radically from custom and to make laws sometimes directly 
in the face of it. Such a method of constructing principles of social 
control was not possible until there had developed comprehensive 
social sciences which would permit of the analysis and reorgani- 
zation of societies under human direction, much as modern chemical 
science has permitted the development of purposive control over 
chemical metathesis, thus deyeloping the chemical industries for 
the benefit of man instead of leaving the process to nature alone. 

But modern purposive social legislation, under the guidance o! 
the sciences, has not lessened the objectivity of the social controls. 
It has only rationalized them and possibly therefore increased 
their objectivity. Man has always enjoyed some freedom of 
action in accordance with his own subjective impulses and doubtless 
always will have a margin of conduct which is not externally 
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controlled. There is enough differentiation of organization and 
function among human organisms to make some dissimilarity of 
conduct necessary. Under the rule of primitive custom there could 
be established no far-reaching external guide for the direction of 
this dissimilarity of conduct, because custom and tradition grew up 
rather blindly and were in the main limited to general rules of 
conduct. They lacked the intricacy of analysis of individual 
types which would enable them to prescribe for individuals, as 
well as for the group, to make room for exceptions. But with the 
development of a multitude of special sciences, many of them aiding 
in the study of the individual organism, it becomes possible to work 
out rational guides for individual differentiation. Thus the indi- 
vidual] may preserve his possibilities of variation in action, according 
to his differential character or functions, or ever to increase them and 
yet have them guided objectively by the data of some one or more 
of the new and growing sciences. Individuality does not necessarily 
decrease with the subjection of the objective institutional controls 
to scientific analysis and reorganization. It merely becomes more 
rational, less subject to the impulsive control of subjective values. 
Under such a guidance the attributes of personality—always a 
social and just personality, of course—may expand and the person- 
ality itself become richer because it broadens and deepens in the 
light of the new knowledge available for self-realization and because 
less energy is wasted in fruitless struggles with the social whole, 
when and where the limits and possibilities of individual activity 
are better known. 

It remains to state the fourth argument in favor of the objective 
viewpoint in sociology and in society, this time primarily by means 
of illustrations. It is worth while briefly to indicate by means of 
a few examples what is being done toward making the objective 
viewpoint a reality. Custom and tradition in earlier times enforced 
themselves very largely through public opinion, although it was 
primarily a negative opinion upon which they depended for exe- 
cution of their implications. Opinion took cognizance merely of 
the violations of custom because the accepted routine had not 
yet come into consciousness. As a child acquires its habits, which 
are commonly spoken of as ‘‘manners,’”’ from its family contacts 
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without being conscious of the content of those “‘manners,’’ except 
in the breach of them by itself or by another, likewise primitive 
man absorbed the customs of his group without reflecting upon 
them. Consequently they could not enter into public opinion in 
a positive way. The transition from a negative public opinion 
(as evidenced by negative commandments) comes with the growing 
consciousness of society and its organization, as indicated by the 
successive developments of control through revelation, lawgiver, 
legislator, and the numerous modern unofficial makers of public 
opinion. 

Law and positive public opinion are the two great spiritual con-) 
trols in modern life, far transcending all others. Law may be said 
to be a form of public opinion, although it may sometimes be the 
immediate source of public opinion rather than its result. Public 
opinion itself grows from three sources in the main: tradition; 
random, uncritical, often perverted and corrupted observation; 
and critical or scientific observation, represented by the methods 
of the social and allied sciences. It must be quite apparent to 
everyone that the last of these three sources of public opinion is 
growing constantly in importance, and it may not be too much to 
hope that in time it may completely dominate the other two. This 
was Lester F. Ward’s expectation, and it should be possible of reali- 
zation if we can keep the streams of knowledge sufficiently pure. 
The subjection of the press and of other avenues of instruction to a 
scientifically objective control is of supreme importance here. 

Law, if not the most powerful, is at least the most definite of 
the objective social or institutional controls. The degree to which 
science has come to determine law-making is one of the most hopeful 
indications of the ultimate triumph of the objective viewpoint. 
Formerly based upon custom and tradition and the opinions and 
subjective interests or values of the lawgivers and lawmakers, law 
lacked much of the quality of true objectivity. Like custom itself 
it was merely the best check upon uncontrolled individual action 
and choice which the times afforded. It could not be made com- 
pletely objective or socialized until it could be rendered definitely 
scientific in its origin and organization. This process had to wait 
upon the development of scientific methods of investigation in 
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social analysis. These are now in process of formulation and appli- 
cation and are being accepted more and more, even by the masses, 
in opposition to the method of individual opinion and impression or 
perception colored and biased by subjective motives. There can 
be no question but that the objective method will ultimately win 
out against the subjective as a process of discovering social facts, in 
spite of the sometimes raucous protests of the surviving mystics, 
vitalists, “‘ partisans of the dignity of human personality,’ and other 
obscurantists and emotionalists. 

The scientific or objective method of lawmaking is the trans- 
lation of a law of science, in its abstract impersonal form, over into 
a positive or normative law. Our legislatures and courts are doing 
this increasingly, whether they are conscious of the social theory 
back of the process or not. Laws of bacteriology were translated 
into positive laws for socia] administration with the enactment of 
pure-food and other hygienic and sanitary legislation. In a like 
manner legislation prescribing hours, ages, and conditions of labor 
for women and children, and even for men, represent the trans- 
lation of the laws of physiology and psychology regarding fatigue 
and of the biology of reproduction into positive categories. This 
method of legislation has been applied to the control of the use of 
drugs and alcoholics, the control of infectious and contagious 
diseases, and other fields too numerous to mention. We may 
expect this method of lawmaking ultimately to invade all fields of 
human life because of its economy and effectiveness. The justi- 
fication of the objective method in social control as in investigation 
is that it brings results which the subjective method cannot accom- 
plish. That the technique requires perfecting all along the line and 
that the application requires extension is only to be expected. 

Thus the objective viewpoint in sociology is a plea for the elimi- 
nation and standardization of the personal equation in determining 
social fact and in organizing social control. The personal equation 
cannot and should not be entirely eliminated, because individual 
differentiation is a functional and useful fact; but it can be and 
should be standardized in the light of science. In social control it 
should be standardized in the interests of a richer and more rational 
personality and of a better and more harmonious society. In 
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investigation the personal equation should be eliminated, because, 
as pointed out above, the utility of science depends upon its objec 
tivity and impersonality. All of our scientific technique and 
investigational equipment aim at the elimination of personal or 
subjective interpretation. There can be no individual scientific 
truth any more than, as Colonel Ingersoll was fond of pointing 
out, there can be Methodist chemistry or Presbyterian arithmetic. 
The literateur or the artist may know such an individual criterion 
of truth, but not the scientist. That individuals have different 
needs must be granted and provided for, but this is a problem of 
social control on the basis of a universal science, not of the method 
of investigation. That these facts are becoming generally recog- 
nized by social investigators and that some appreciation of them is 
held by the other elements of our society is indicated by the recent 
tendencies, not only in the social sciences themselves, but also in 
the fields of legislation and social administration. 





COOLEY’S DOCTRINE OF PRIMARY GROUPS! 


FREDERICK R. CLOW 
State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


. . . Since differences of tastes, manners, creeds, languages, and 
innumerable other variations prevent everybody from liking everybody else, 
pleasurable fellowship can only take place on the basis of groups in which there . 
is some sort of community of feeling. And so the wise social-center director 
is now dealing with coteries and cliques, and mainly those which are self- 
formed, because the business of dividing a crowd into groups which will stick 
together has not yet been reduced to ascience. . . . .? 

When a group is so small that the personality and personal experience of 
each is known to all, we have a personal group, quite in contrast with the 
impersonality and anonymity of the city and the larger public of state and 
nation. : ; 

. The social instincts operate most effectively only in personal 
groups. Thus sympathy can largely be depended upon to restrain evil con- 
duct among those who personally know each other. The swindler is often 
honest and generous in dealing with personal acquaintances. The plundering, 
corrupt, and corrupting political boss may be a loyal good fellow to his 


i 

Here is a neglected chapter in the theory of social organiza- 
tion. Everyone at once admits the importance of such groups as 
are described above, yet with few exceptions every social theorist 
has paid no attention to them, doubtless taking them for granted; 
they have been too commonplace to require notice by the 
learned. 

The first writer to treat the subject with any fulness was 
Professor Charles H. Cooley, of the University of Michigan. In 
1900 he began to mention primary groups in lectures to his classes. 
In 1909 his Social Organization appeared containing three chapters 

* The greater part of this article is a chapter from a book, Principles of Sociology 
with Educational Applications, which will be published soon by the Macmillan Co. 

2 Johnston, The Modern High School, p. 535, C. A. Perry, by permission of Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, the publishers. 

3 Hayes, Introduction to the Study of Sociology, pp. 74, 75, published by 


D. Appleton & Co. 
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on the subject, and these chapters are still the best treatment 
that has appeared. Professor Cooley applied the adjective pri- 
mary to such groups because they “are primary in several senses, 
but chiefly in that they are fundamental in forming the social 
nature and ideals of the individual.” He makes little use of 
precise definitions, and he hardly gives any definite mark for 
a primary group beyond “face-to-face communication.” Here, 
however, is a definition which he has sent in a personal letter and 
has given permission to use: 


I am accustomed to say that the primary group is simply an intimate 
group, the intimacy covering a considerable period and resulting in a habitual 
sympathy, the mind of each being filled with a sense of the mind of the others, 
so that the group as a whole is the chief sphere of the social self for each indi- 
vidual in it—of emulation, ambition, resentment, loyalty, etc. 


Cooley devotes an entire chapter to the ideals which primary 
groups foster. It is by membership in these groups that the 
gregarious instinct in us develops and we learn how to live as 
sociable beings. Other writers have expressed the same idea as 
follows: 


. . . . The gang spirit must be spread out but not diluted: the sort of 
close fellowship it represents is needed as a school of conduct. Young people 
are not all heroic. No people, young or old, are capable of evolving their 
own standards of behavior. We all need outside pressure of a fierce and 
inexorable sort to overcome our laziness or cowardice, make us face the lion 
in the path, strike out into the cold world upon the quest our soul demands 
of us. ao 

. The most difficult problem of life is to find the right way of 
treating other people—to make courtesy coincide with independence, respect 
for others with entire self-respect. 

: Precept in this all- -important department is of negligible value. 
Not what he i is told to do, but what he sees done and what he finds required 
of him by a body of opinion whose pressure he cannot escape, is the force 
that molds a young person’s standard of behavior. 


. . . One has only to consider how completely the child is dependent 
from his earliest days for successful execution of his purposes upon fitting his 
acts into those of others to see what a premium is put upon behaving as others 
behave, and of developing an understanding of them in order that he may so 
behave. The pressure for like-mindedness in action from this source is so 
great that it is quite superfluous to appeal to imitation.? 


* Lee, Play in Education, pp. 374, 375, published by the Macmillan Co. 
* Dewey, Democracy and Education, p. 42, published by the Macmillan Co. 
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THE SIZE OF A PRIMARY GROUP 


it will be conceded at the first glance, without hesitation, that the 
sociological structure of a group is essentially modified by the number of the 
individuals that are united in it. It is an everyday experience—yes, it is 
almost to be construed from the most general social-psychological presup- 
positions—that a group of a certain extent and beyond a certain stage in its 
increase of numbers must develop for its maintenance certain forms and 
organization which it did not previously need; and that, on the other hand, 
more restricted groups manifest qualities and reciprocal activities which, in 
the case of the numerical extension, inevitably disappear. . J 


. The number of his fellows with whom a man can maintain easy 
personal intercourse varies with individual variations, with the conditions 
of work, and with the time which any body of workmen spend together. Per- 
haps it does not often exceed eighty, and is normally about twenty or thirty. 
I do not know of any important attempt to organize mechanical work in rela- 
tion to that fact, though sometimes the success of a “gang system” may 
accidentally depend upon it. An American engineer said, I was once told, 
that the only piece of work which he had thoroughly enjoyed was the making 
of the Key West Railway, where each pier was placed upon a separate rock 
in the sea, and was erected by a small and separate group of men who came 
to know each other thoroughly. In armies it is found necessary, if any meas- 
ure of comfort and contentment is to be secured, that the officers in each 
regiment and the men in each company or platoon should be deliberately 
formed into groups, generally numbering about twenty-five; and one of the 
responsible organizers of a great insurance company told me that he con- 
sciously aims at bringing groups of twenty or thirty officials into regular social 
intercourse. Those universities are most successful where, by an arrange- 
ment of “colleges” or “‘dormitories,” the students are divided into somewhat 
larger groups; and if no arrangement of the kind has been made by the 
authorities, clubs or cliques, in forms sometimes inconsistent with other’ 
conditions of desirable social life, spontaneously make their appearance.? 


Simmel’s article appeared in 1902, and the book by Wallas 
thirteen years later, both doubtless independent of Cooley’s 
influence. Other independent evidence on the size of a primary 
group is found in discussions about the proper number of seats 
in a schoolroom which is to be in charge of one teacher and the 
number of teachers in a building which is to be in charge of one 
principal. Thirty pupils to a teacher is most often named as the 


* Georg Simmel, American Journal of Sociology, VIII, 2. 
2 Wallas, The Great Society, pp. 333, 334, published by the Macmillan Co. 
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standard, with a range of from two or three to ten in either 


direction." 

. . The principals interviewed have expressed themselves almost 
unanimously as to the proper size, maintaining that a school should number 
only so many teachers as the personal acquaintance and influence of the 
principal can effectively reach; and the outside limit is about thirty, with 
1,500 children. Many would much prefer to limit the number of children 


to 1,000.7 

During the writer’s connection with one school the number of 
teachers has grown from twenty-five to forty-five. This has 
effected a radical transformation in the character of our faculty 
simply as a group. Formerly we could all meet for supper and a 
social time at any one of our homes, and we did so frequently, 
the members of our families often being included. Now a party 
for the faculty is an undertaking of such magnitude that it is 
attempted only once or twice a year, and it has been several years 
since the children were included. Our daily work is now of greater 
variety, carried on in more rooms, spread over more ground, and 
with a more complicated program, so that one of us may not see 
some of his colleagues for weeks, instead of meeting most of them 
many times a day as in earlier times. The weekly faculty meeting 
used to be quite informal and was largely devoted to visiting, 
many of the women having fancy work along; now it is a business 
meeting with much routine to put through, and the president 
holds it to parliamentary rules. Formerly only some unusual neces- 
sity would keep one of us away from the general exercises in the 
morning, lest we lose touch with the school; now it is the excep- 
tion to attend, and all of the important communications come to 
us on paper. Therefore, while the number of persons in our group 
has nearly doubled, the opportunities for getting acquainted with 
the individual members. of it have lessened, with the result that 
some of us might not be able to call some of our colleagues by 
name if we should see them among strangers, let alone the mem- 
bers of their families. In fine, we have ceased to be a primary 
group, chiefly because there are so many of us. 


* Ballou, High School Organization, p. 32. 
? McMurry, Elementary School Standards, p. 186, published by the World 
Book Co. 
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An article in this Journal" by Professor R. E. Park, ‘‘Human 
Behavior in the City Environment,” shows how the massing of 
people together changes social control from spontaneous personal 
accommodation to ‘‘rational and abstract principle.”’ 


CONGENIAL GROUPS 


One kind of primary group will now be selected for fuller 
analysis and illustration. Though it is most often given as typical 
of all, it may be conveniently called the congenial group to dis- 
tinguish it from the others. Such a group consists of persons 
who habitually maintain direct communication with one another 
for the sake of the enjoyment they find in it. They must of course 
be persons who are in sympathy with one another, or at least without 
strong antipathies. For this reason the number must be small. An 
additional member means more than a proportional increase in the 
probability of discord, for he brings not only one new reaction, but 
at least as many as there are members already in the group. Thus 
in a group of three there are three pairs of persons and so three times 
as many chances of antipathy as in a group of two. In a group of 
four there are six pairs, in a group of five there are ten, and 
so on. But even this represents the relationship much simpler 
than it really is, for the reaction between any two persons is mod- 
ified by the mere presence of another, after the manner of catalysis 
in chemistry: the new member brings not only his own reaction 
with each of the others, but he also causes each of the other pairs 
to react in a somewhat different way. Then also the larger the 
group the less the chance for each to express himself, because only 
one can have the attention of the group at a time. It is also more 
likely that some will be absent when the others are together, and 
the absentees will have difficulty in keeping abreast of the others 
in thought. It is rare, therefore, for a congenial group to include 
more than half a dozen persons. When it does it is certain to 
diminish in coherence through the formation of subgroups, and 
perhaps start on the road to dissolution. 

Since a congenial group is a spontaneous growth, without 
formal organization, its-membership is usually shifting and uncer- 


*XX, 503, 504. 
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tain. A and B, for example, were students with a room in a 
central location; C and D were frequent callers; these four had 
similar work. E called occasionally and F rarely; these two 
were students in other departments. A was popular with all. 
B would probably not have been in the group if he had not roomed 
with A; he and C had little in common, but he and F enjoyed 
each other’s company when they were by themselves. Somewhat 
after this manner a congenial group consists of a small nucleus of 
almost constant members, with a fringe of occasional members 
who give most of their time to one or more other groups. 

The associations of adults are so largely controlled by remote 
ends that their congenial groups are difficult to identify. An 
aged person does not fit into new groups easily; he still lives in 
the groups of his earlier life, keeping in touch with them by 
indirect communication; the casual observer merely sees the 
absence of any strong interest in surrounding persons. Chil- 
dren, on the other hand, spend much of their time in congenial 
groups. A teacher can find no more fascinating study, nor one 
more helpful professionally, than these natural groupings which 
children form for themselves. For boys’ groups of the better 
sort the following accounts are typical: 

Five boys between the ages of nine and thirteen got together to work. 
All would go to one boy’s home and help him with his chores, then go on to 
the next. This was fun—work turned to play. The leader of this group 
was not the oldest nor the largest, but one who could look serious and com- 
mand—always could think of new stunts to do. He it was who proposed the 
building of a shack in one of the back yards with scraps of lumber picked up 
or given to them. 

A group of six boys was established in the seventh grade through an 
interest in outdoor sports, especially baseball, hunting, and swimming. When 
at leisure they were always together. At parties and social affairs they formed 
a clique. When one member was ill the remaining five took turns staying 
at the bedside during the night. One of the boys fell and broke his arm; 
the others took his paper route, delivered the papers and gave him the money. 
They would also come to play with him and cheer him up. One of the mem- 
bers had work to do before he could come out to play; the others would help 
him do it. But the unity of the group was not always one of harmony; they 


* This and other quotations for which references are not given have been contrib- 
uted by friends of the writer. 
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had frequent quarrels, though never very serious ones. They hated an un- 
truth. When they found that one of their number had told a deliberate lie 
they punished him severely. 


Last summer I watched a group of boys ranging between nine and twelve 
years of age on a playground near my home. Almost any time of day they 
could be seen—the same group each day. Once I noticed a strange boy 
about the same age as the rest come and ask to join in their game. But 
they refused blankly—no outsiders allowed. On another occasion a boy 
who had had more practice in playing ball than any in this little group came 
and offered his services as pitcher. But they refused him, even though they 
realized that he might be a great help in their play. One morning when the 
group gathered for play one of the members was not present. They all ran 
to his home and found that he had been set to the task of piling some wood 
in a shed. So they pitched in and helped him pile the wood. That done, 
they all returned to their play. One of the boys accidentally broke a window. 
They ail contributed to the cost of replacing it, so that he had only his share 
to pay. 

The gang spirit is strongest in the average boy during his 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth years, when he is in the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. Here is the way one writer 
describes this stage in a boy’s growth: 

The boy begins . . . . to feel more strongly than before the necessity 
of meeting certain other boys every day—to play a game, if favored by sur- 
roundings and good play traditions, but anyway to meet, for purposes which 
seem to him sufficient. His life is now in this companionship; it has become 
his milieu, his social complement, his world, as necessary to him as a mother 
to a little child. This relation pervades his life and everything he does, 
If he walks, swims, rides, makes jokes, converses, it is as a member of 


GG 

; . His paramount desire now is to belong: to live and act, succeed 
or fail—to suffer if need be—not as an individual, but as a member of a social 
whole made up of boys of his own age; and the effects of this new desire are 


seen in everything he does. . 2 
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GIRLS’ GROUPS 


Girls are less obtrusive than boys, less noisy, so that their 
congenial organization has been less noticed by adults. But their 
groups exist just as universally as do those of boys, and they are 
just as important educationally. Groups of girls are smaller than 


* Lee, Play in Education, pp. 319, 320. 
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those of boys, and less stable; they are less likely to grow into 
formal organizations. Here are two accounts of groups composed 
of older girls: 


I belonged to a group with three other girls. We were all about the same 
age. The group started in the early part of the seventh grade. At school 
we were always together and paid little attention to other pupils. The teach- 
ers tried to get us to mingle with the other children, but without success. 
Two of us took piano lessons, another vocal, and the other played the violin; 
therefore much of our time outside of school was spent in practicing music 
together. We could all roller-skate, and so on Saturday afternoons we often 
went skating. One of our rules was that when we were going any place we 
must be there on time. No one dared to lie to another member of the group. 
These rules were always obeyed. When we graduated from the eighth grade 
two of us came to the normal and the other two went to the high school, so 
our group was broken up. 


In a boarding club of eight girls there is a primary group of four. They 
became intimate while waiting for meals. In time they found that they had 
similar tastes for literature. At first they merely read and discussed litera- 
ture at odd times; then they arranged to spend one evening a week together. 
Although these four enjoy the company of the eight at the table, yet when 
the meal is over the four go off together. One of them-was invited to a party 
and wished very much to attend it. When she learned, however, that the 
other three were not invited, and saw how downcast they were over it, she 
declined the invitation. This is a sample of the loyalty to one another which 
they often exhibit. The strongest of the girls is giving the others not only 
her love for poetry, but also her confident bearing among people. 


The following reports come from young women as a result of 
their experience in teaching, and therefore describe groups of 
younger girls: 

Girls form groups for the purpose of playing, sewing, etc., and sometimes 
for the sole purpose of having companions in whom they can confide. In 
girls’ groups we usually find a great deal of gossiping going on. Boys’ groups 
are harder to break up; the members are more loyal to each other; they work 
more as a unit. Girls like to have their own way, therefore there is constant 
clashing in a group. 


In my fifth-grade practice class there is a group of five girls that has 
grown into a formal organization. The purpose is to make dolls’ dresses. 
They meet at the homes of the members on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days. On Saturdays the sewing ends at three o’clock and they go in a body 
to the matinée. I was invited to one of their meetings. The chief topic of 
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conversation was the merits and demerits of their practice teachers. They 
decided, among other things that afternoon, that they would make Miss C. 
“mad” by all chewing gum and writing notes. 


There is some clashing among the girls, and usually over trivial matters. 
Occasionally a girl will come to me and ask for permission to change her 
seat; then, when asked the reason why, will say that she and her seat-mate 
are not on the best of terms. Of course, I never give the girls permission for 
such a reason. Instead I arrange to have the two girls deal with each other 
in some way, and before they know it they are as good friends as ever. I 
have never known such a case to arise among the boys. They seem to settle 
such matters among themselves. 


But some girls’ groups are as lasting and harmonious as those 
of the boys. 


I once knew a group of three girls. There seemed to be no reason why 
they should go together except that they simply enjoyed each other’s com- 
pany. They would read, play with dolls, and sew. One was a great reader, 
and often brought a book with her. Then the other two would sew while 
she would read. Two of the girls went to a convent school and the third 
to a public school, but this enforced separation seemed only to strengthen 
the group. When evening came they would meet and relate the experiences 
of the day; as much as possible of Saturday and Sunday would be spent 


together. By and by one of the girls moved away, but this separation was 
overcome by almost daily letters. Now, after the lapse of twelve years, this 
group still exists, kept together by correspondence and occasional visits. 


There are four girls who are always together. They live in the same 
town and were friends before coming here. Misses W. and C. became 
acquainted while in the third grade; they were together through the grades 
and high school. Misses A. and C. were together through the grades 
in another school. These four girls formed one group during high-school 
days. They came to normal at the same time, roomed at the same place, 
took up the same course in school, and consequently are in all the same classes 
in school. They sit near each other in both the study-room and the audi- 
torium. They are loyal to each other. If one is absent the others resent any 
uncomplimentary remark about her. 

One of the girls was to sing in a quartet. It was necessary for her to go 
early to practice, but there was some work about the room which she was to 
do. The other girls did her work as well as their own so that she could go. 

In the same way the other ideals are present, such as truthfulness, kind- 
ness, and lawfulness or abiding by the wish of the majority; also freedom, 
for although these four girls co-operate in all of their work there is still the 
feeling that they can do what they wish. 
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It is rare to find both girls and boys in the same group if 

beyond kindergarten age. Whenever that occurs the girls pre- 

sumably have some masculine qualities, or the boys feminine 

qualities, or else the group is functional rather than primary. 
When M. was a grammar-grade pupil she played baseball with the boys. 

She could run fast and had plenty of nerve, so was a good player. When tj 


she neared the end of the eighth grade one of the boys said he hoped she 
would not pass so that she could continue on their team. 











Thirty-five years ago, about, a group of boys and girls in the intermediate 
grades called themselves the KKK’s—Ku-Klux-Klan. They read The Scottish 
Chiefs by themselves, and as a result of it formed a plan to free Scotland when By 
they grew up. Some of the members of the group still exchange letters and f; 
so keep up the old group feeling. One of the women went recently with her 
son to visit one of the men. 









CONGENIAL GROUPS IN SCHOOL 


The following account, written by a teacher, gives a careful 
analysis of the grouping of the children in a rural school: 


In this school there were fourteen families represented, and at school 
the children formed seven play groups. At noon in winter when the children 
ate their lunches in the schoolhouse it was an easy matter to pick out the 
different groups. Only about half of the children belonged to decided groups. 
Sometimes they were grouped one way, and at another time some other way. 
Two little girls never belonged to any group. The same was true of 
one boy. 

Of the seven distinct groups, one was a group of two boys, one fourteen 
years old and one sixteen. These two boys were always together, and if 
one happened to miss a day, which was seldom, the other seemed entirely 
lost, and did not want to take any part in the play with the rest. Another 
group was made up of four boys: one aged eleven, two thirteen, and one 
twelve. Three of these boys always formed a group, and the fourth was 
sometimes a part of the group and sometimes not. He was rather a quarrel- 
some boy. Another, of three boys, eleven and twelve years old, two of them 
being brothers. 

Three girls, eleven, twelve, and thirteen, formed a group. Three girls, 
two twelve years old, and one ten, formed another group. Two little girls 
who started to school the first year I was here soon formed a group, and 
still keep together. % 

The two little girls who were not members of any group seemed to be ; 
different from the others. One was a member of the family which was rather 
looked down upon by the other families. The other was a strange child. 
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She never seemed to be able to take things in the way they were intended. 
She wanted to look into the other girls’ dinner pails, and would do it every 
chance she got, even though she knew it was wrong. She would try to sit 
down in a seat even when it was already crowded. 

The boys’ groups were the more permanent. The girls shifted around 
more. Sometimes the group would be made up of four and then again these 
four would make two groups. 


It goes without saying that congenial groups are influential 
in a school. All that personality counts for applies with special 
force to the group of persons who meet with such close intimacy. 
The practical question is about the policy which the teacher 
should adopt toward them. The ordinary elementary school 
requires that a large proportion of the work done by pupils be 
their individual effort. While every pupil should be trained to 
work by himself, it must yet be recognized that the greater part 
of the world’s work is done by groups of workers and that the 
majority of young people show a keener interest in group work 
than in individual work. Often work which the teacher assigns 
with the expectation that it will be prepared by each pupil inde- 
pendently is in fact worked out in groups, with more or less of 
concealment, according to the teacher’s attitude toward that prac- 
tice. Accordingly some of the newer types of schools allow more 
space in the program for such co-operative enterprises as chorus 
and orchestral music, pageants, plays, games, dances, publishing 
a school paper, running a cafeteria, housekeeping, and large pieces 
of construction work. The joint effort involved in such activities 
will enlist congenial groups and, under supervision, will have a 
peculiar educative value. 

Testimony shows that the presence of congenial groups, even 
when their aims are not specially bad, has its drawbacks and 
even dangers. The first statement quoted below is from a teacher 
of considerable experience and more than ordinary success: 

I think a school that is broken up into “sets” and “cliques” is in 
a deplorable condition. A good teacher smooths away these barriers and 
brings the whole room into harmony. A teacher who would deliberately 
foster cliques in school I should think to be on a par with the teacher who 


has pets and shows favoritism. Cliques are all very nice for those who are 
inside, but how about those who are outside and see the group go off with 
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arms about each other whispering secrets? Is it not the teacher's duty to 
see fair play—equal advantages to all ? 

I do not think that play groups should be openly recognized. The teacher 
can make use of them to some extent, but should endeavor to make the pupils 
of the school one group. Effort by the teacher to get into the groups may 
result in loss of prestige. The principal of the high school I attended never 
fraternized with the pupils, yet he was as good a teacher as I ever had and 
kept his position seven years. 

When J. was in the sixth grade he was in a congenial group of boys and 
girls. The teacher favored this group so much as to arouse the antipathy of 
the remaining pupils. The next year J. and others of the group failed in their 
school work because they had forgotten how to study. He attributed his 
weakness in mathematics to the easy requirements of that sixth grade. 


But the weight of testimony is decidedly in favor of recognizing 
the groups, provided it be done with care, especially avoiding 
favoritism. Congenial association is <omething no one can be 
altogether deprived of and retain a wholesome mind. To the 
child it is the breath of life; he must be immersed in it constantly 
as he is in the air; older persons can do without it longer because 
they have learned to draw mental nourishment by indirect com- 
munication. 

Take the case of the new child in school who has no acquaint- 
ances there. He is enrolled, assigned to a seat, draws books, 
goes to recitation, and the like. These, of course, are what he 
comes for and may be all right in themselves, but they are not 
enough: they are formal. There must be companionship, the 
give and take in talk, smiles, laugh, play, and all the spontaneous 
things that come in informal communication between friends. 
If the hours pass by without these things the child has a feeling 
akin to suffocation; he bursts out crying without apparent cause, 
goes home with a lump in his throat, and hates school. On the 
other hand, if the child happens to meet a congenial companion 
or two before the school is called to order, is permitted to sit 
near them, and has occasional opportunities for informal inter- 
course with them, then friendly glances and smiles can be 
exchanged in the midst of the formal things, he breathes freely 
in the assurance that others who understand him are at hand, 
and goes home delighted with school. 
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All the children belonged to groups and the spirit of the school was whole- 
some. The group interests were in part interests in specialties. Four girls 
were musically inclined, three others were interested in needle-work; the 
younger boys and girls played games together, while the two older boys were 
always together, playing ball, or hunting or fishing. The teacher tried to 
get them to play together, but without success, and she finally admitted that 


“‘they all seem perfectly happy as they are.” 


The groups did not cause any trouble; the children were not so divided 
but that all could join in a game and play. They were all quite fair, even 
with the three children who were in no group. Groups are a help to the 
teacher. If a teacher recognizes them, things will work out harmoniously; 
otherwise it will be like bringing sharp edges together. Whenever there is 
any group work, those agreeable to each other should work together to get 
the best results. If the teacher would avoid trouble, she will not have two 
people sit together who cannot get along well. In this school there were no 
individual desks, and two children had to sit together. At first two boys 
who had sat together constantly found fault with each other; little things, 
that would never have been noticed ordinarily, were exaggerated. After 
changing their seats they were both good in school, and neither found fault 


with his new seat-mate. 


The Sister who had charge of the boys was interested in child-study and 
understood primary groups. She allowed members of groups to sit near each 
other and study together. In contests the groups were pitted against each 
other. The leaders of the groups were the monitors of the classes. 


Four girls have been in the same classes for six years, and have been a 
congenial group throughout that time. They dress alike as far as possible. 
They strive to keep their grades above a certain mark. When one member is 
away the others write a group letter to her. It is rare that one of them says 
“‘I” in speaking of her plans or work; it is nearly always ‘“‘we.”’ But they 
are not entirely interested in themselves. On May Day they make it a point 
to always remember two old ladies with May baskets. On St. Valentine’s 
Day their efforts are directed toward having everyone in the school receive 
at least one valentine. They set the standard of work in whatever class 
they are members. One boy, naturally bright but lazy, makes a special 
effort to keep up with the “‘Quartette.”” That group is always recognized by 
the teachers because of the good influence it has on the othér children. 


When I was about ten years old I attended a school which was divided 
into two groups, the North and the South. The teacher fostered these groups 
by letting the members of each group sit together, also by acting as the leader 
now of the one and now of the other. The rivalry between the groups was 
friendly. The next year the new teacher mixed the seating of the groups. 
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There was constant disturbance, such as throwing notes and whispering. 
The outcome was a war between the North and South which was not a friendly 
rivalry but a real combat. 


AT BOARDING SCHOOLS 


Then there is the girl who goes away from home to school for 
the first time and has a week of homesickness. Does not the 
theory of congenial groups offer the best explanation and the 
proper remedy ? 

She leaves the congenial groups in which she has lived, and 
an interval elapses before she can find new ones. The manage- 
ment of the school can do much to shorten that interval. It 
can arrange to have the girls thrown together in various combina- 
tions so that each one will meet many others, with occupations 
requiring communication and with opportunity for informal con- 
versation. The sooner this is done the better, and at all events 
it should be before the first Sunday or holiday. 

The process by which a hundred girls, hitherto strangers to 
one another, assort themselves into congenial groups is one of 
exceeding intricacy. Between every pair that meet the associa- 
tion must be mutually satisfactory or else it will remain formal, 
and it is almost necessary that the satisfaction extend to all the 
members of the groups to which each one of the pair belongs; one 
girl may like another but be obliged to hold aloof because she 
clashes with one of the other’s friends. Each must learn how to 
meet each of the others whom circumstances place her with, and 
to do it in such a way as to avoid the asperities and find the 
durable satisfactions. The school can help in this by bringing 
together in the first week as many different groups as possible 
for singing, basket-ball, tennis, hikes; also the adherents of the 
various churches, the devotees of orchestral music, drama, and 
other arts. It is not necessary to begin serious work in this first 
week that is so full anyway, but just enough to bring the new 
members together for mutual acquaintance: Most of the groups 
thus formed are only temporary, but they supply acquaintance 
in place of isolation so as to minimize homesickness and promote 
the formation of permanent groups. 
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Large schools often divide their students into groups of from 
a dozen to twenty and assign one group to each member of the 
faculty as an adviser. The adviser is expected to develop con- 
genial association with the members of his group as far as possible 
and at least get into direct communication with them. 

Fraternities and sororities are organizations whose chief func- 
tion it is to promote congenial association among students by 
bringing together a selected membership in a house adapted to 
the purpose. Such organizations have existed in the colleges for 
more than a century, usually, though not always, with the 
approval of the faculty. In the early years of the twentieth cen- 
tury they grew rapidly in high schools. But the school authorities 
in most places adopted measures of repression; when high-school 
students withdraw by themselves in small exclusive groups they 
tend to develop a snobbish attitude toward outsiders that is intol- 
erable; they still need the corrective of free association with 
persons both older and younger than themselves. In the colleges 
and universities, however, especially the larger ones with thousands 
of students away from their homes, fraternities and sororities 
meet a real need. But that need, it must be admitted, is in some 
institutions adequately met by other agencies. 

At C. Hall in our university some of the girls who were there last year 
are appointed as advisers to the Freshman girls. During vacation the names 
and addresses of two or three Freshmen are sent to each adviser, who then 
writes to each of her advisees and arranges first of all to meet them at the trains. 

There is also an all-university system of advisers managed by the Junior 
class girls in behalf of the Freshman girls. “‘The duties of the advisers,” 
says the Bulletin of the Self-Government Association of the Women Students, 
“are to aid the Freshmen in adjusting themselves to their new life and to 
advise them concerning their choice of college activities.” 

. . There has never been set forth a good reason for the existence 
of the high-school fraternity. The college students are older and capable of 
exercising more judgment. A real need is supplied to young men and women 
away from home by offering a substitute for home life. High-school students 
are at home, and are too young for club life. Whatever may be said in favor 
of college fraternities, relative to establishing desirable social standards and 
for the benefit of students, is not applicable to high-school pupils because of 
their immaturity." 

tR. C. Hill, Educational Review, XLII, 170. 
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DISCIPLINE 





It often happens that hard cases of discipline have their roots 
in the deliberately chosen policy of congenial groups—‘‘gangs’’ as 
they are then called. It is the group that must be dealt with, 
though it may sometimes be reached through its leader. A fF 
requirement that would seem arbitrary when imposed on an indi- 
vidual may seem entirely just when imposed on a group. The 
promise of a group can be trusted more than the promise of an 
individual, because the members will look after one another. 









A gang of youngsters were transferred to our school from a school where 
they had had their own way. They started in to run things, even making 
use of knives to overawe the others. Two of them told me in the most amiable 
way how they had held up a boy before coming to us. They had the idea 
that such conduct was honorable. They yielded slowly and reluctantly to 
better training, but finally became as good boys as any we had. 













Twelve girls, sixteen to eighteen years of age, developed the spirit of the 
clan. They called themselves the “Batty Bunch,” and wore as a badge a 
pin in the shape of a bat with spread wings about three inches in width. They 
studied just enough to avoid serious consequences, but always made something 
better than the passing mark. Their favorite enterprise was to go out in the 
evening on some kind of an excursion, perhaps an automobile ride into the 
country. The president of the school reproved them, singly and in groups. 
He finally exacted from them the promise that they would stay in their rooms 
and study until ten o’clock. They obeyed the letter of the law, but broke 
the spirit of it by studying until ten o’clock and then going to the street to 
have a good time. When the president found this out he prepared to take 
severe measures. But an elderly man of the faculty, who had a keen insight 
into human nature, offered to take charge of the ‘“‘Bunch” and guaranteed 
their good behavior. The president at once handed him a list of the twelve 
names and wished him success in his undertaking. Their new sponsor called 
the girls into his office, read their names, and set the situation before them. 
They accepted it with pleasure and promised to behave. He insisted on just 
one thing: each member of the twelve must report to him every morning 
what she did during the evening before. 

Thereafter the “Bats” caused no special trouble. They kept the spirit 
as well as the letter of the promise to their sponsor. They graduated from the 
normal school in due time and took positions as teachers, and everyone was 
pronounced a success by the superintendent with whom she worked. In a 
few years some married and made good homes. All of the others graduated 
from some university or college. The teacher who took the responsibility 
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for the conduct of the girls testifies that he was helped in a large measure by 
his wife; she gave the girls a kindly welcome to her home and never preached 
to them. 


The child in question is a boy about ten years old, of foreign parentage, 
nervous and rather passionate in disposition. He was late in entering school, 
and was therefore looked upon as an outsider by the groups already formed. 
This made him lonely and discontented, though at first he seemed to find 
pleasure in the school work itself. In a few days, however, his attitude under- 
went a marked change. He became inattentive and kept close track of the 
clock in the rear of the room. It was apparent that his thought was becom- 
ing centered on something separate from the school and its work. The 
question, of course, was, what was he doing and where was he going? A 
little inquiring and watching brought out the fact that, through selling news- 
papers, blacking shoes, etc., he had gotten in with a gang of boys who were 
notorious for bad behavior of various kinds, and that he was being made 
over into one of them about as rapidly as possible. His craving for companion- 
ship was being satisfied. 

I said very little to the boy himself, but by watching him on the streets 
whenever possible and consulting others who knew him I decided that his 
original motive in going with those boys was to get money. Then I undertook 
to meet him on his own ground. We were making raffia baskets about that 
time and I offered to buy his basket from him. He became interested imme- 


diately. He worked before and after school and at many odd times in order 
to finish his basket. Some other boys were also hard at work on baskets, 
and naturally a friendship sprang up between them all. Our boy discovered 
that these boys knew something, that they liked to do things, and above all 
that they could do things as well as those outside fellows. An outdoor picnic 
helped things along, and soon he was one of this—to him—absolutely new 
group. The effect was evident in his entire attitude toward his work. 


I have in mind a lad of eleven years. His teacher said he was a chronic 
case of sulks. He was the only child of a prominent city physician, and 
could have had all the things that ordinarily delight a boy’s heart. Other 
well-dressed and good-mannered boys in his grade in school possessed no 
attractions for him. He did not respond to their friendly advances, but kept 
out of their games and by himself. 

One winter’s night he came in late wearing a dirty, ragged suit of clothes. 
He was made to change them, but gave no reason for his strange appearance. 
Again the same thing happened. A teacher of large soul and detective char- 
acteristics followed this clue and discovered the keynote of D’s character. 
Over on the other side of the city was a group of boys who were rag- 
ged, unkempt, the gamin of the streets, boys who slept in ash-barrels and 
doorways. To these boys D was wont to go, using his money for food for 
them, giving them his choicest books, and occasionally wearing home their 
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clothes that they might have his. To these boys he was a young prince and 
to him they were the real thing. Here there was no outside coat of fine man- 
ners to annoy him, no rivalry in studies, no snobbishness. He found them 
self-reliant, fearing nothing and self-supporting, though by means often 
questionable. In short, D had found his primary group. They needed him, 
but he also needed them. He loved reality and not pretense. So were the 
cravings of his boy heart ministered unto, while his sense of brotherhood 
found expression. 


CAN CONGENIAL GROUPS BE CONSTRUCTED ? 


Since congenial groups are so potent to either hinder or 
advance the interests of a school, the question arises how far a 
teacher may work in such a group among his pupils and so help 
to determine its policy; also whether he may not bring together 
the pupils who will make a group of a desired kind. The testi- 
mony is conflicting on both of these points. Doubtless something 
depends on the age of the pupils and much on the personality of 
the teacher. Some teachers should never attempt it, but they may 
nevertheless be good teachers, like the principal mentioned on page 
337. The writer of the first selection given below is the principal 
of the Boston Normal School. 


‘ Neither society as a whole nor its personification in the teacher 
can say: Go to; let there be groups. Let us put so many in one group and 
so many in another. Let us select individuals according to their capacities, 
and give them work that will be suited to their needs. No, a real social 
group cannot be reduced to a mere instrument of the teacher, a means or a 
method for accomplishing certain preconceived purposes. It is necessarily 
too many-sided forthat.....'* 


After the graded school had been in session a few weeks a boy from a 
rural school entered the sixth grade. He was backward in his school work 
the remainder of the year and seemed little interested in matters connected 
with the school. The following year the new teacher seated him with the 
most brilliant pupil in the grade, with the result that the two boys became 
close friends. The new boy began to take more interest in things, first in 
his studies, then in the games. Before the end of that second year he was 
enjoying school and doing work which won him the respect of the other boys 
in that room. 


I have found that up through the fourth grade it is important that the 
teacher be included in the “we” feeling. The children like to have some 


* Scott, Social Education, p. 16, published by Ginn & Co. 
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older person join in with them and be interested in all they do.. But in the 
fifth grade and beyond it is not so important. The children then begin to 
assert themselves and want to be left alone. I know a case where a seventh- 
grade teacher, a young man, sought to gain admission to a group of boys. 
As soon as he came on the playground there was an air of aloofness; anyone 
could see that their play was half-hearted. One day after playing with them 
a few minutes he went into the schoolroom. While he was still within ear- 
shot he heard one of them say, ‘‘Gosh, I hope he stays there and don’t come 
buttin’ in again.” The teacher took the hint and did not try to play with 
the boys after that. 


I do not believe that groups can be constructed; they must grow. The 
group is composed of kindred spirits, and persons who are not possessed with 
this spirit cannot become members. The children themselves must decide 
who is to be in their group; a parent or teacher cannot do it. I remember 
my grandmother wanted me to play with three girls, and the girls’ mammas 
were equally anxious to have me play with them because the other children 
in the village were Protestant. But I did not like the three girls and they 
had no love for me; I preferred the society of two Protestant girls in spite 
of my grandmother’s entreaties. 

When I was seven years old we had a Sister for a teacher who was a mem- 
ber of our congenial group. At recess she played games with us. We told 
her all our little tales of woe and she sympathized with us. The order in the 
room was as nearly perfect as possible. We knew the rules and were very 
careful not to break them lest we should displease Sister B. The next term 
our beloved teacher didn’t return. The new teacher had been in the room 
only three hours when we decided that we could not have her in our group. 
The first thing she did was to change the seating. Now all of “us” had been 
sitting together, and when we were separated we vowed revenge. Not a 
lesson would we study; we did everything we could think of to annoy her. 
It seemed to us that she was trying to make things disagreeable for us. 


CONGENIAL ASSOCIATION APART FROM GROUPS 


The congenial groups described in the foregoing extracts have 
been groups of children or young people, for, as has already been 
noted, the grouping of mature persons is obscured by their pursuit 
of remote ends. It might be true to say that most men in middle 
life do not belong to congenial groups. 


Men do not usually have congenial groups, but I know two men, farmers, 
who were inseparable. Every evening when their work was done they would 
meet and talk. When one went to town the other usually managed to go too. 
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On Sunday they would stroll over their farms, or take a walk through the 
woods looking for game or berries, or do something that would keep them 


together. 

But most men nevertheless have a great deal of what might be 
called congenial association, provided they were trained to it by 
membership in congenial groups during their childhood. They 
have the “frequent face-to-face communication for the sake of 
the enjoyment they find in it,”’ only they get it incidentally in the 
pursuit of more serious ends. They rarely form the intimate 
friendships of their earlier years; both the need and the capacity 
for that sort of thing have passed away. They have learned 
instead to meet various kinds of people, strangers as well as old 
acquaintances, in an easy, enjoyable sort of way; from this comes 
most of whatever growth they make in opinions, ideals, and interests. 

The traveling salesman is perhaps the best example of this. 
He gets his congenial association, not with any small and con- 
stant group as does a child, but with the thousands whom he meets 
incidentally, some by appointment and some by chance, many 
whom he never met before and will never meet again. Ability 
to do this is the condition of success in his vocation. It is not 
enough to merely appear, for politeness’ sake, to enjoy meeting 
all these people; the true traveler really does enjoy it. 

This congenial association not only comes incidentally in the 
pursuit of serious ends; it has its function in the pursuit of those 
ends themselves. Communication on the most serious business 
in the world can accomplish its purpose of leading to like- 
mindedness and concerted action only in so far as there is sym- 
pathy between the parties, some common ground to start from. 
Now sympathy is easiest started in matters of mere enjoyment. 
Note the story-telling and laughter that usually go on between 
two or more men in the midst of their consideration of sober 
affairs. In this respect Abraham Lincoln was typically human. 
Then there is the eating together, and the drinking, and the smok- 
ing; the automobile ride, the game of billiards, the theater party— 


all ostensibly for mere enjoyment; but in the mind of the pro-. 


moter they are often a means of establishing sympathetic relations 
as a basis for communication on weighty matters. 
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EDUCATIONAL APPLICATION 


In education, as well as in business and politics, congenial 
association must hold a large place, because without it communi- 
cation for serious ends is not effective. If the merchant will buy 
of a traveling salesman what he would never order by mail from a 
catalogue, much more is the sensitive mind of the child dependent 
on direct communication for what is learned. The teacher is 
more of a necessity to education than. the salesman to business. 
Books, periodicals, and correspondence schools can never do as 
much of the teaching as catalogues and mail-order houses do of 
the selling. Often we hear a pupil say, “I cannot understand 
this when I study it by myself, but I can when it is explained in 
class.” Moral and aesthetic truths especially are learned through 
the sympathetic touch of personality; they must be seen actually 
at work in the life of another person; the learner may perchance 
then discover them at work in his own life. The things of durable 
value must be floated up to the threshold of attention by the 
agreeable trifles of congenial association. 

Herein lies the reason for one of the qualifications which is 
almost indispensable for success in educational work. Especially 
superintendents, inspectors, and supervisors must be adepts at 
developing congenial association apart from definite groups. They 
need to be able to get into sympathetic relations with all kinds of 
people. Unless they can mix enough good fellowship with their 
suggestions and directions to make interviews with them agreeable 
they are liable to become taskmasters, or perhaps only detectives. 
The same is true of classroom or grade teachers, only they have a 
definite group of children to meet and therefore more time to 
develop a working adjustment with each child; but that also 
means time for the novelty to wear off and for antipathies to 
develop. The supervising officer with a subordinate whom he 
cannot bring into sympathy with himself is usually able to avoid 
personal interviews. But the teacher has no such escape: an 
adjustment must be made with every pupil in the room, and the 
presence of one pupil between whom and the teacher there is a 
fixed antipathy may make congenial association between teacher 
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and pupils in that room an impossibility, and so reduce the work 
for all to mechanical grind. 

This subject of small groups and the reactions which occur 
between persons who meet face to face is deserving of investiga- 
tion. Students who are looking for thesis subjects in sociology or 
social psychology are invited to take notice. It makes a universal 
appeal, it is fundamental to all social organization, and its pro- 
fessional importance extends to other occupations besides that of 
teaching. Girls’ congenial groups are especially suitable for first- 
hand study because there is practically nothing in print about 


them. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY 


The following program has been announced by President 
i); Frank W. Blackmar for the fourteenth annual meeting of the 
a American Sociological Society to be held in Chicago, December 29 

H3) to 31, 1919, at the La Salle Hotel. 





MAIN TOPIC FOR DISCUSSION: THE PROBLEM OF 
DEMOCRACY 





Monbay, DECEMBER 29 
3:00-5:00 P.M. Registration. Lobby of the Red Room, nineteenth floor. 


8:00 P.M. Joint meeting with the American Economic Association, PRrest- 
DENT Harry Pratr Jupson, of the University of Chicago, 
presiding. 

Address: HENRY B. GARDNER, president of the Economic Asso- 
ciation. 


fi) Address: FRANK W. BLACKMAR, president of the American 
Sociological Society. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 30 




















if 8:30A.M. Meeting of the Executive Committee. 


” 


9:30 A.M. Session on “Democracy in Politics.” F.W. BLACKMAR, presiding. 


Address: “Democracy and Our Political System,” U. G. 
WEATHERLY, University of Indiana. 


Discussion: FRANKLIN H. Grmpincs, Columbia University; 
E. C. Hayes, University of Illinois. 


Address: “‘ Democracy and Partisan Politics,” Joun M. GILLETTE, 
University of North Dakota. 
Discussion: GrorcE E. Howarp, University of Nebraska; 
A. G. KELLER, Yale University. 

11:00 A.M. Session on ‘Democracy and Industrial Life.” James Q. DEALEY, 
presiding. 
Address: “‘Democracy and Labor,” Juttus ROSENWALD, Sears 
Roebuck & Co., Chicago. 


Discussion: A. W. SMALL, University of Chicago; W. B. BopEN- 
HAFER, University of Kansas. 


Address: ‘‘Some Psychological Aspects of Industrial Reconstruc- 
tion,’ A. B. WoLre, University of Texas. 


Discussion: JoHNn P. LICHTENBERGER, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Jesse H. Bonn, Washington, D.C. 
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2:00 P.M. 


Session on “Democracy in Social Life.’”’ E.C. Hayes, presiding. 
Address: “‘Democracy and Community Organization,”’ Dwicut 
SANDERSON, Cornell University. 

Discussion: GRAHAM TAYLOR, Chicago; Paut L. Vocrt, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; Jesse F. Sterver, American Red Cross, 
Washington, D.C. 

Address: “Democracy and Class Relations,” F. Stuart CHAPIN, 
Smith College. 

Discussion: CHARLES H. Coorey, University of Michigan; 
Cecit C. Nortu, Ohio State University. 

— on “Democracy and Philanthropy.” A.W. SMALL, pre- 
siding. 

Address: “Modern Philanthropic Movements in Their Relation 
to Democracy,” J. L. Gritty, University of Wisconsin. 
Discussion: M. C. Emer, University of Minnesota; E. L. Earp, 
Drew Theological Seminary; J. Etsert Curier, Western 
Reserve University. 

Address: ‘Religion and Democracy,” CHartes A. ELLwoop, 
University of Missouri. 

Discussion: E. A. Ross, University of Wisconsin; ALLAN HoBEN, 
Carleton College. 

F. W. BLAckmar, presiding. 

Address: “‘Democracy and Reconstruction in Europe,” Hon. 
WILLIAM ALLEN Waite, Emporia, Kansas. 

Address: “Labor and International Relations,” Joun B. 
ANDREWS, New York City. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 31 


Session on “Democracy and Education.” J. ELBERT CUTLER, 
presiding. 

Address: “The Problems of Educating a Democracy,’’ WALTER R. 
SmitH, University of Kansas. 

Discussion: SuSAN KincsBury, Bryn Mawr College; JAmes Q. 
DEALEY, Brown University. 

Address: “ Vocational Factors in Democratic Education,”” Davip 
SNEDDEN, Columbia University. 

Discussion: E. R. Groves, New Hampshire College; L. L. 
BERNARD, University of Minnesota. 

Report of Standing Committees. F. W. BLAcKmar, presiding. 
Report of the Committee on the Teaching of Sociology in the 
Grade Schools and High Schools of the United States: Ross L. 
Finney, chairman, University of Minnesota. Discussion. 
Report of the Committee on Standardization of Research: J. L. 
GILLIN, chairman, University of Wisconsin. Discussion. 

Report of the Committee on Statistics: W. M. ApRIANCE, chair- 
man, Washington, D.C. Discussion. 

Business Meeting. 
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Session on “Democracy and Race Problems.” F. Srvartr 
CHAPIN, presiding. 
Address: ‘Racial Factors in Democracy,” Jerome Down, 
University of Oklahoma. 
Discussion: ROBERT E. Park, University of Chicago; HERBERT 
A. MILter, Oberlin College. 
Address: “Americanization,’’ JANE AppaMs, Hull-House, Chicago; 
GRACE ABBOTT, Immigrants’ Protective League, Chicago. 
Discussion: WARREN S. THompson, Cornell University; 
SOPHONISBA P. BRECKINRIDGE, University of Chicago. 
3:00 P.M. Session on ‘Democracy and the Jsms.” Crctr C. Norra, 
presiding. 
Address: “Democracy and Bolshevism,” SELIG PERLMAN, 
University of Wisconsin. 
Discussion: A. J. Topp, University of Minnesota; Eprra ABBorrt, 
University of Chicago. 
Address: “Democracy and Socialism,” James E. Hacerty, 
Ohio State University. 


Discussion: THOMAS CARVER, Harvard University; E.W. BurcEss, 
University of Chicago. 


Papers should not exceed 20-25 minutes in length; the time limit 
for prepared discussion is 7 minutes; for discussion from the floor, 
5 minutes. 

Round table discussions at the luncheon hour may be arranged by 
writing to Scott E. W. Bedford, chairman of the Local Committee, 
University of Chicago. 

Hotel rates are as foilows: 

Hotel La Salle 

One person, per day, room with detached bath, $2, $2.50, and $3; 
room with private bath, $3, $3.50, $4, and $5. Two persons, room 
with detached bath, $3, $3.50, and $4; room with private bath, double 
room, $5 to $8; single room with double bed, $4, $4.50, and $s. 
Two connecting rooms with bath, two persons, $5 to $8; three persons, 
$6 to $9; four persons, $7 to $12. 

Hotel Sherman 

Single room with bath, $4 and up; single room without bath, $2.50 
and $3. Double room with bath, $6 and up; double room without 
bath, $6 and up. 


Hotel Morrison 

Single room with private bath, $3.50, $4, $4.50, and $5. Double 
room with bath, $5 and up. 
Briggs House 


Single room with bath, $2 and $2.50; single room without bath, 
$1.50 and $1.70. Double room with bath, $3, $3.50, and $4; double 
room without bath, $3 and $3.50. 
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Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the 
editor of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding 


publication. 


ALFRED COLLEGE 
Professor Ford Stillman Clarke, of the department of sociology of 
Alfred College (New York), died August 23, 1919. 





BAKER UNIVERSITY 

A new chair of sociology was established at Baker University this 
fall. The professorship will be filled by William M. Balch, A.B., A.M. 
(University of Wisconsin), Ph.D. (Wooster University). Dr. Balch 
was formerly general secretary of the Methodist Federation for Social 
Service. He is the author of Christianity and the Labor Movement. 

The following courses are being given this semester: Introduction 
to Sociology; Sociology of the Bible; Social Aspects of War and Recon- 
struction; The Social Problem. 





BAYLOR UNIVERSITY 


G. S. Dow, professor of sociology in the University of New Mexico, 
has been appointed professor of sociology in Baylor University. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Dr. Ellsworth Faris has been appointed to a professorship in sociology 
at the University of Chicago, where he will have charge of the work in 
social psychology. Before the war Dr. Faris was professor of psychology 
in Iowa State University. During the period of the war he was acting 
director of the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station and research profes- 
sor of sociology in the same institution. 

Frederic M. Thrasher has been appointed to an assistantship in 
sociology at the University of Chicago, where he is teaching sections of 
the elementary course. He is also acting as extension instructor in 
sociology for Indiana University. Mr. Thrasher was formerly acting 
head of the department of social science at the University of Cincinnati 
and director of the Cincinnati Home Service Institute of the American 
Red Cross. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
W. H. Parker, of the department of political and social science, who 
has been absent on leave for two years in military service, has returned 
and resumed his duties as assistant professor of social science. 
Assistant Professor Jesse F. Steiner, who is absent on leave, will 
continue his work as director of the Bureau of Home Service Training 
of the American National Red Cross. 





DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 
Erville B. Woods has returned to the professorship of sociology after 
a year’s service as chief administrator of the National War Labor Board 
at Washington. 
Charles H. Haines, professor of anthropology, has removed to 
Boston, where he will be associated with Director Arthur Fairbanks in 
the administration of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 





DePauw UNIVERSITY 


The vacancy created by the resignation of Professor Arthur W. 
Calhoun, of DePauw University, has been filled by the appointment of 
Frank T. Carlton as professor and head of, the department of sociology. 
Professor Carlton has for several years filled the chair of economics and 


history in Albion College (Michigan). 





UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 


Professor Newell L. Sims, head of the department of social sciences, 
University of Florida, spent the summer with the American Red Cross 
as special adviser on rural organization under the Department of 

Civilian Relief. His work was confined chiefly to the Gulf Division. 
Professor Sims has compiled a source book on rural sociology under 
be the title The Rural Community; Ancient and Modern. The volume is 
Bi soon to be published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. The 
f I work was to have appeared six months ago, but labor conditions have 
delayed its issuance. 





UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


A translation of Professor E. C. Hayes’s Introduction to the Study of 
Sociology into the Japanese language is in preparation, to be issued by 
the leading Japanese publishing house. This book is used as a text 
at the University of Peking, the University of Nanking, and other 
Chinese universities. A professor at the University of Nanking has 
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prepared a digest of the book in the form of questions to aid Chinese 
students in its mastery. The book secured the election of Professor 
Hayes in Paris two years ago as Associé de |’Institute Internationale de 


Sociologie. 





KANSAS UNIVERSITY 


Walter R. Smith, formerly professor in the State Normal at Emporia, 
has been appointed to a full professorship in the department of sociology 
in Kansas University. Professor Smith will give one-fourth of his time 
to the School of Education, where he is teaching courses in social edu- 
cation and the social sciences. 

After a year’s leave of absence spent in the University of Chicago, 
Walter B. Bodenhafer has been elected assistant professor of sociology. 

Under the direction of Dr. Smith the department is preparing to 
make social surveys of Parsons and Osborn, Kansas. 

T. J. Smart has accepted a position as community adviser in 
the extension department. Mr. Smart has taken his graduate work 
at the University of Minnesota and has had wide experience in com- 
munity organization work in all its phases. 

The enrolment shows a heavy increase over previous years in all 
classes. 





LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 

T. N. Farris, formerly instructor at Southwestern University, has 
been made instructor in economics and sociology at the Louisiana 
State University. 

A course of twenty lectures on contemporary social problems will 
be given to the parish home demonstration agents of Louisiana during 
their conference at the Louisiana State University in November. 

The Louisiana State Conference for Social Betterment is planning 
to hold its third annual meeting in Baton Rouge early in 1920. No 
meeting was held last winter on account of war conditions and the 
influenza epidemic. 





UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE 


Professor N. J. Ware, of the department of sociology of the Uni- 
versity of Louisville, has arranged a course leading to the B.S. degree 
in sociology. The first two years include the usual courses in liberal 
arts, while the remaining period is devoted to sociological subjects. 

In addition there has been arranged for social workers a two years’ 
training course for which a certificate will be granted by the University 
of Louisville. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


Fred Roy Yoder, A.B.,.A.M., has been added to the staff in 
sociology at the University of Missouri as an instructor. 

Professor Carl C. Taylor has been promoted from an assistant 
professorship to an associate professorship in sociology. The depart- 
ment has a present enrolment of 445 students. 

Under the direction of Professor Taylor several surveys of rural 
communities are being conducted in Boone County. A complete and 
careful survey is also being made of the city of Columbia. 

The department of sociology is offering a special training course for 
social workers in small towns and rural communities. This is one of 
the new curricula of the School of Business and Public Administration. 
Those in training for urban social work take their last half year’s work 
at St. Louis in the Missouri School of Social Economy, which retains 
its affiliation with the University of Missouri. 

The department in co-operation with the Southwestern Division 
of the American Red Cross is conducting two Institutes of six weeks 
each for Home Service workers. 

Professor C. C. Taylor is publishing in the University of Missouri 
Bulletins (ready in November) a special study on the relation of the 
social survey to sociological methodology, entitled The Social Survey: 
Its History and Methods. 

Professor C. A. Ellwood has just published revised and enlarged 
editions, written from an after-the-war point of view, of two of his 
books, Sociology and Modern Social Problems and The Social Problem 
(American Book Co. and the Macmillan Co.). 





UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA 


E. C. Branson, head of the department of rural social science, at the 
University of North Carolina, has been promoted to a Kenan professor- 
ship, and the department has been strengthened by an assistant professor, 
a full-time librarian for the seminar room, and a full-time clerk and 
stenographer. 

The department engineers the annual Social Work Conference during 
the summer-school session and co-operates with the State and County 
Council immediately following in promoting a public welfare school 
with 265 attendants representing, this year, seven states and seventy- 
six counties of the state of North Carolina. 

The department also publishes fifty numbers of the University News 
Letter, which goes weekly free of charge throughout the year to 20,000 
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households. It co-operates with the State Highway Commission in cam- 
paigning for country-home conveniences and comforts, and in supplying 
without charge expert engineering advice in the matter of light, power, 
water supply, sanitation, and telephones in country homes and com- 
munities. It is also co-operating with the State Reconstruction 
Commission which began its work on October 28. 

The department is conducting the Orange County country-church 
survey for the Interchurch World Movement. Its recent publications 
include three yearbooks of the North Carolina Club: (1) “North Caro- 
lina, Resources, Advantages, and Opportunities’; (2) “Wealth and 
Welfare in North Carolina”; and (3) “County Government and County 
Affairs in North Carolina”’; and county bulletins devoted to the economic 
and social problems of five counties of the state—Sampson, Wake, 
Rockingham, Durham, Rutherford. The manuscripts are ready for 
fifty other counties. 





UNIVERSITY OF NortTH DAKOTA 


Associate Professor George R. Davies (Ph.D., University of North 
Dakota) was called to Princeton University as assistant professor in the 
department of economics, and has gone there on a year’s leave of absence. 
He will give courses in elementary economics, statistics, and such 
sociological courses as are given at Princeton. Miss Luella Hall (A.B. 
and A.M., University of North Dakota) is serving as instructor in the 
department of sociology during this year. 

Professor E. T. Towne, of the department of economics, has in 
preparation a work on economics for high schools, to be published by 
the Macmillan Company when completed. 

Professor John M. Gillette, of the department of sociology, is going 
over the rural field anew with a view to preparing a new work which will 
probably come out under the guise of Social Economics of Rural Life. 
It is not likely that it will appear, however, until after the next census 
publications. In recognition of the value of his book Rura Sociology, 
Professor Gillette has been recommended by René Worms as a member 
of the International Sociological Society. 





Onto STATE UNIVERSITY 


Professor Donald R. Taft resigned in June, 1919, to accept a position 
with Wellesley College. 

Dr. Edwin L. Clarke, formerly of Hamilton College, has been 
appointed instructor in sociology to succeed Mr. Taft. 
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Warner E. Gettys has been appointed instructor in sociology. 

R. D. McKenzie has been promoted from the rank of instructor in 
sociology to assistant professor. 

Miss Rachael Gallagher, formerly with the Federal Employment 
Service, has been employed by the Red Cross to take charge of the field- 
work activities of its students in training at the Ohio State University. 
Miss Gallagher has also been given charge of the regular field-work 
students in the department of sociology. 





UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Dr. Howard Woodhead, professor of sociology, died in Paris while 
in the service of the Y.M.C.A., June, 1919. 

Joseph K. Folsom was appointed instructor in social economics in 
February, 1919, and has since been giving the introductory courses in 
sociology. He has now been advanced to an assistant professorship. 

Some change in the organization of the department was made neces- 
sary by war pressure. At the beginning of the academic year 1918-19 
a training course in social work was announced. John Yates, of the 
Associated Charities of Pittsburgh, is offering the course in the treatment 
of dependents and delinquents; Helen G. Tyson is giving the course on 
community health problems; David J. Terry is giving a semester course 
on child welfare; Dr. Folsom is offering a year’s course on social surveys 
and statistics; and Francis Tyson is giving the courses on industrial and 
labor problems and community organization. One graduate course on 
economic factors in civilization is being offered. 

To avoid duplication in the university co-operative relations with 
other departments have been necessary. Such theoretic work as is 
usually listed under the generic name sociology is offered by Professor 
John M. Mecklin, of the department of philosophy in social ethics, and 
by Professor Jesse White, of the department of psychology in social 
psychology. 

The Department of Labor published a short survey of “The Negro 
Migrant in the North,” a report of work done by Professor Francis Tyson 
in August and September, 1917. In Pittsburgh during the war Professor 
Tyson was director of the Home Service Institute of the Red Cross and 
recording secretary of the Home Service Section of the Pittsburgh 
Chapter. The department of social economics co-operated also with the 
Allegheny Council of National Defense, particularly in Americanization 
work. 
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Since coming to the University, Dr. Folsom has conducted two 
studies on “Referendum on Opinion Concerning Social Issues’’ and 
“Study of Types of Social Organizations.”’ 


SmItH COLLEGE 


F. Stuart Chapin, professor of sociology in Smith College, is on 
sabbatical leave this fall semester. He is completing two books, one 
on Sociology and Social Work, another on Field Work and Social Research. 

Miss Jane T. Newell, assistant professor of sociology and economics 
in Smith College, has resigned her position to become associate professor 
of economics and sociology in Wellesley College. 

Seba Eldredge, assistant professor of sociology in Smith College, 
has resigned his position to become professor of economics and sociology 
and head of the department at Rockford College, Illinois. 

Julius Diaschlu, of New York, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of sociology. Miss Ella Smith and Miss Ruth Doggett have 
been appointed instructors, and Miss Esther Lowenthal, associate pro- 
fessor of economics, has been appointed chairman of the department of 
economics and sociology. 

Twenty-eight students and two auditors formed the first class in the 
first summer session of the new Smith College Training School for Social 
Work of which Professor Chapin is the director. Ten certificates were 
granted at the close of the session. Eighteen students began, in Sep- 
tember, their period of nine months’ practical work under supervision 
in psychiatric social work, medical social work, and community service 
in Boston and Philadelphia. 





UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


Professor Craig S. Thoms, head of the department of sociology in 
the University of South Dakota, has followed his The Workingman’s 
Christ with a volume, now going through the press, on Essentials of 
Christianity. 





UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Assistant Professor Clarence E. Rainwater has begun his work in 
the department of sociology and will give his attention to social tech- 
nology. Community organization is the title of a new course introduced 
by Professor Rainwater. It will supplement the course in social surveys. 
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The latest number in the Americanization series of monographs 
published by the Sociological Society of the University is entitled The 
Finns in Lanesville, Massachusetts, by Helen Babson, A.M., lecturer in 


sociology. 





St. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE 
L. P. Edwards has received an appointment as associate professor of 
sociology at St. Stephen’s College (New York). This is a new chair of 
sociology just established this fall. 





UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


A. B. Wolfe, professor of economics and sociology, will make a 
report to the Texas State Teachers’ Association at its autumn gathering 
in Houston on the work that the high schools of other states do in 
economics and sociology. E. J. Miller, professor of economics, is 
making a collection of the texts used in these elementary courses to 
provide information for the teachers of these subjects. 





WASHBURN COLLEGE 


Dr. D. M. Fisk is entering on his twentieth year as professor of 
sociology in Washburn College (Kansas), during which time he has 


built up a departmental library on sociology of over 3,000 volumes, and 
has collected nearly 4,000 lantern slides. He has just revised and 
reprinted two of his texts, An Introduction to Sociology, and The Personal- 


ity and Social Teachings of Jesus. 





UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Dr. Howard B. Woolston, who has been manager of Serbian Relief 
in France, has been appointed head of the department of sociology. 





UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 

Dr. Selig Perlman has been made instructor in sociology in the 
University of Wisconsin. 

W. R. Tylor (A.M. University of Wisconsin) has been made 
fellow in sociology in the place of Mr. Fred T. Yoder, who resigned the 
fellowship to become instructor at the University of Missouri. 

Professor J. L. Gillin, who for a year and a half has been with the 
American Red Cross, in charge of civilian relief work in five mid-western 
states, has returned to his work in the University. 
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Owing to the increasing size of classes in courses in which lecturing 
is still followed, it has been found necessary to break up every class in 
sociology into class sections which meet once or twice a week. When 
the professor’s own text is available to the students, as in the case of 
Social Psychology, a large number of distinct sections are run and the 
class as a whole never meets together. 





UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


Professor Harrison C. Dale, of the department of political science 
of the University of Wyoming, at the request of Governor Carey devoted 
the summer to making a survey of all the state institutions in Wyoming. 
The immediate purpose of the survey was to secure information on 
which to base the operation of the recently adopted budget law. 





YANKTON COLLEGE 
President Henry Kimball Warren, of Yankton College, remains 
head of the department of sociology of that institution. Miss Ada 
McClean Barker is offering a course in social problems in the department. 





INTERCHURCH WoRLD MOVEMENT SURVEY 

The Interchurch World Movement Survey, which is now being 
promoted throughout the United States, is establishing state survey 
councils in every state in the union with experienced survey directors in 
charge. Every county, community, and local church is to be surveyed, 
and the facts tabulated and presented in graphic form. The information 
gathered is to be interpreted in terms of a great program of adjustment 
and promotion. 





Rosa SPRANG FOUNDATION 


A foundation, to be known as the Rosa Sprang Foundation, has 
been created according to the will of the late Mrs. Rosa Sprang, who 
bequeathed upward of $1,000,000 for the relief of children who are in 
want through abandonment or the death of their parents. The chief 
work of the foundation shall be to select children sent to orphanages 
and homes and make provision for their education and instruction. 





REVIEWS 


Authority in the Modern State. By Haroitp J. Lasxit. New 

Haven: Yale University Press, 1919. Pp. 398. $3.00. 

This is a very ingenious and subtle indictment of the unitary state 
and a plea for pluralism. The evil of the unitary state, according to 
the author, is its hypothesis of unlimited sovereignty, with the alleged 
assumptions that the state can do no wrong and that the preservation 
of the state is the sole criterion of political rightness. The authority 
of the state is the will of those, who, for the time being, control the govern- 
ment. In the complexities of modern life, with its basic economic 
problems, such a state cannot adequately represent the conflicting 
interests and convictions of the mass of men. The individual’s will 
and conscience must be sacrificed to the state’s demand for uniformity 
and acquiescence. ‘Uniformity is the negation of freedom 
is thus the death of spontaneity; and to destroy spontaneity is to 
prevent the advent of liberalism.’”’ Moreover there is no reason to 
accept the state’s subjective standards of rightness, and it is the duty 
of the citizen to pass his own judgment upon that of the state. “The 
allegiance of man to his state is secondary to his allegiance to what he 
may conceive his duty to society as a whole.” 

Thus it follows that labor “‘could admit the complete sovereignty 
of the state only if it could be assumed that the state were on its side.” 
Therefore in the pluralistic government toward which the author thinks 
we are moving there will be a national legislature of producers and a 
national legislature of consumers. Nor are these central authorities 
to be “uniquely sovereign,” for the producers will be divided according 
to industries perhaps and the consumers into territorial areas or other- 
wise so as to correspond with group demands. 

The philosophical background of the thesis is provided in a very 
interesting discussion of Bonald, Lamennais, and Boyer-Collard, as 
well as of the growth of administrative syndicalism in France. The 
author’s profound erudition in the history of political philosophy is 
here brilliantly illustrated. It is doubtful, however, if many readers 
will be convinced of the practicability of pluralism. 
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Mr. Laski has insisted upon identifying the unitary state with 
the seventeenth-century theory of sovereignty, with all of its moral 
and dogmatic implications. He then dismisses the question of legal 
sovereignty as having only a narrow usefulness for purposes of legal 
investigation. His point of view is extremely individualistic and ethical 
and he apparently proceeds upon two assumptions, viz., that a pluralistic 
state is practicable and that its determinations will be more nearly 
identical with ethical precepts. In the present volume he has not been 
concerned with the proof of either. 

It seems obvious enough that one need not assume the theory of 
state infallibility in order to defend the necessary practicability of the 
modern unitary state. With all the conflicts between different groups 
of interest, which the author has clearly seen, one may argue for the 
practical necessity of law as the basis of co-operation and adjustment 
between these groups, and consequently for the careful location of a 
legally sovereign authority for the promulgation and application of 
such law, without asserting the ethical omnipotence of such authority. 

Mr. Laski recognizes that there is need for some authority. He 
recognizes the inutility of such anarchistic philosophy as that of William 
Godwin. He recognizes that the problems of society cannot be solved 
by the producers and consumers acting alone, but only by their 
co-operation. What he seems to fail to see is that co-operation involves 
law, principles, or public policy, as a basis of co-operation; but these 
laws, principles, or public policies do not formulate or apply themselves; 
and that this requires the exercise of an authority that is sovereign over 
both. Herein lie the difficulties encountered in international organiza- 
tions. It is this fact that prevents so-called federal governments from 
being really federal in the pluralistic sense. Our states are autonomous 
only within the limits fixed and interpreted by the people and the 
authorities of the United States. Without such supreme authority 
there is nothing to save us from the evils prevalent under the Articles 
of Confederation. How can there be effective co-operation between 
groups without a sovereign authority laying down the principles that 
govern the co-operative process? Until this definite problem can have 
a concrete answer the case for pluralism will not be taken seriously. 

The problem is one that is based upon the inherent character of 
co-operative or social effort. The producers, if they are to guard their 
own interest effectively, must establish a legally sovereign power, which 
for the time being speaks with authority of the group. Otherwise juris- 
dictional disputes will rend their ranks. They cannot make effective 
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arrangements with consumers, unless those who bargain for them 
have the authority for the time being to bind the individuals and the 
industries for whom they speak. It follows therefore that if sovereign 
power were denied to the state it would have to exist in the group. It is. 
inherent in the very nature of corporate effort which cannot become 
articulate save through the will of those who have authority to bind 
them. And this sovereign authority of the group may violate ethical 
precepts and individual rights as outrageously as the sovereign author- 
ities of the present state. Thus there is no escape from the evils of 
sovereignty except by reverting to laissez faire theories of the state. 

Were legal sovereignty over these economic groups to be denied and 
the group left absolutely to the devices of voluntarily adjusting their 
conflicting interests, it is inevitable that one group or another would 
secure the ascendancy in actual power and become the actual if not the 
legal sovereign. The increased peacefulness and efficiency of such a 
régime with its possible basis of effective co-operation would buy the 
acquiescence of the great majority. The history of group effort has 
always demonstrated the necessity of a sovereign authority to group 
efficiency, and that the obvious benefits of such authority has generally 
secured the necessary acquiescence. 

The volume, because of its emphasis upon the ethical and indi- 
vidualistic point of view and its critical attack upon sovereignty and 
power as it finds expression in the modern state, should have great value. 
It will stimulate thought and perhaps compel a revaluation of current 
theories that have too long gone unstudied. The questions of constitu- 
tional restraints upon government, the limits beyond which centraliza- 
tion seems to be effective, the relation of authority, power, and obedience 
to the individual, to popular control, and to ethical precepts—all ques- 
tions of fundamental importance—will receive new attention from those 


who read the volume. 
ARNOLD B. HALL 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 





Australian Social Development. By CLARENCE H. NortTuHcortrt. 
Columbia University Studies in His.vry, Economics, and Public 
Law, No. 189. New York: Columbia University, 1918. 
Pp. 302. $2.50. 

Although Australian social and industrial experiments have for 
nearly a generation now attracted the attention of students in the social 
sciences, nearly all of the careful researches in this field have been made 
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by men outside Australia. The Australians themselves have given the 
world only brief descriptions of their social legislation and administra- 
tion and have seldom attempted to appraise in any critical fashion the 
results of these experiments. 

The chief reason for this neglect is doubtless the fact that until 
within the last few years Australian universities have given little atten- 
tion to social and economic studies. The universities have been ‘too 
largely patterned after Oxford or Cambridge and have not been well 
adapted to the needs of an energetic people seeking to develop the 
resources of a virgin land. It is, therefore, a good omen that within the 
last few years several graduates of the Australian universities have come 
to the United States to pursue graduate studies in the social sciences in 
American universities, and fortunate for all of us that they are turning 
the light of their new knowledge on their own problems which they 
naturally perceive with a keener insight than do the investigators from 
other lands. 

Dr. Northcott has attempted something much more profound than 
an analysis of Australian methods of conciliation and arbitration. He 
has set himself the task of analyzing the entire social structure out of 
which these and other experiments in social legislation have grown. 
In the field of politics he finds the usual lines of party division lacking. 
In Australia the political lines are the same as the industrial ones, the 
employer and the employed. ‘The Liberal party, made up for the most 
part of employers, landowners, and those persons whose business and 
social interests ally them to these classes, seeks to cure social evils by 
the development of a high standard of individuality. It stands apposed 
to the Labor party, which consists largely of trade unionists, but which 
also has a sprinkling of men of progressive views from among the intel- 
lectuals. The Labor party program of reform calls for “the overthrow 
of the present industrial system and its replacement by one in which 
economic equality will have been secured and poverty abolished.” 
The strength of the Labor party has made the Liberal party much more 
“liberal” than is the corresponding party in the older countries. It 
encourages competition; it does not reject state socialism but wishes 
to use it only to correct abuses, not to supersede individual enterprises. 

The political separation of the two parties has been aided by the 
geographical distribution of the population. A vast continent with 
but a meager population nevertheless shows the same phenomenon 
familiar in Europe and the United States, viz., a tendency to concentra- 
tion in large cities. Two-fifths of the people live in the capitals of the 
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six states. The result is that a wage-earning class, dependent on city 
industries, is set over against a country population devoted largely to 
pastoral pursuits and large-scale farming and interested in the main- 
tenance of large land holdings. Dr. Northcott’s account of the develop- 
ment of the Australian land-holding system and his discussion of its 
economic and social effects is one of the best with which the reviewer is 
acquainted. He rightly concludes that “the use of the unsettled lands 
is the most pressing problem facing the Australian people,” and that in 
view of the world-situation it is not likely that the Australians will dare 
to allow those lands to remain unsettled. Dr. Northcott does not despair 
of the ultimate success of the Australian policy of determination that 
only the white races shall settle in tropical Australia, but he holds that 
to make this policy a practicable one the question of tropical hygiene 
must be scientifically studied, the lands wisely allocated, and sufficient 
railway communications with the coast must be secured. 

Dr. Northcott agrees with the conclusions of most outsiders who 
have studied carefully the results of Australasian wage legislation and 
compulsory arbitration, that a great gain in social welfare has been 
made as a result of the establishment of a relatively high standard of 
living for the working population, but he shares the fear which has for 
several years been felt by arbitration court judges and administrative 
officials, as well as by employers in Australia, that trade-union teaching 
and practice both tend to a dangerous restriction of production. The 
trade-union leader’s answer to this is that so long as industry is under 
the control of private capitalists with their tendency to exploit labor, 
laborers cannot give their best efforts to production. Recent experience 
with state ownership of clothing factories, abattoirs, and mines where 
public ownership was undertaken for the very purpose of bettering the 
condition of the workers has shown, however, that the tendency to 
restrict production still remains and is perhaps greater than under private 
management. A changed attitude on the part of the workers is essential 
if Australian progress is to continue in the future along the same lines as 
have made her social and industrial legislation notably successful in the 
past. 

In the last two chapters of his book, entitled ‘The Meaning of 
Efficiency,” and “‘A Program of Social Efficiency,” Dr. Northcott 
attempts a restatement of the views of his teacher, Professor Giddings, 
on this subject and seeks to apply it to Australian conditions. Without 
questioning at all the soundness of these views, one may say that these 
chapters are the least original part of the book. It is seldom possible to 
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take a theory of social progress developed by a given thinker and apply 
it to a country whose social history and conditions differ widely from 
those of the country in which the theory itself was developed. Neverthe- 
less Dr. Northcott does make valuable suggestions as to reforms which 
are needed in Australia in the fields of agriculture, land settlement, 
industrial relations, education, and legislation. Most of these sugges- 
tions are applicable to the United States as well as to Australia, although 
it is possible that the need for them is more appreciated, just at present, 
in this country than in Australia. The book contains a good but by 
no means complete bibliography and an index. 
M. B. HAMMOND 
Ouro STATE UNIVERSITY 


The People’s Part in Peace. By Orpway TEAD. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1918. Pp. 156. $1.10. 


This little book, published before the signing of the armistice, is 
designed by the author to bring before the people rather than before 
scholars ‘‘ideas and suggestions which are necessary to the securing of 
a permanent peace.”” Mr. Tead limits himself to a consideration of the 
economic issues involved in international reorganization, not because 
he is oblivious to other issues, but because he considers the economic 
question ‘‘of preponderantly greater importance.’’ In addition to the 
Introduction, the chapter headings of the book are: ‘The League of 
Nations,”’ “The Economic Guarantees of Peace,’’ “ International Labor 
Legislation,” “‘ The Basis of Representation,” “The National Economy,”’ 
“The Spiritual Guarantees of Peace.” 

The chapters on ‘‘The Economic Guarantees of Peace” and “The 
Basis of Representation” are especially suggestive, at least to the lay 
reader. Emphasis throughout is placed on the need, first, of a clear 
determination of international functions as distinguished from purely 
national functions, and second, the development of structures that will 
efficiently serve these functions. In this respect a plea is made for a 
scientific distribution of the world’s raw materials, shipping, circulating 
capital, and labor supply, on the basis of “demonstrated need.”’ Mr. 
Tead argues that international tribunals should be established to deal 
with these as well as with other international functions, and that repre- 
sentation to these tribunals should be made on the basis of distinct 
interests, rather than on the basis of nationality or the geographical 
unit. “‘The economic guarantees of peace lie in the direction of a 
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liberal world control of the essential problems that occasion ill-will, 
distrust, and war” (p. 70). 
This little volume should be read by all those who still adhere to the 


old mercantilist theory and the policy of national isolation. 
R. D. McKENzIE 


Ouro STATE UNIVERSITY 


A League of Nations. Compiled by Epira M. PHetps. New 
York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1919. $1.50. 

The League of Nations. By Horace MEYER KALLEN. Boston: 
Marshall Jones Co., 1919. $1.50. 

These are two timely books on a subject of vital current interest. 
The first is a collection of selected articles issued in “The Handbook 
Series.’’ The first edition was published in December, 1918. This 
third edition has added material, including the text of the proposed 
constitution of the League of Nations, and President Wilson’s speech 
accompanying the reading of the constitution. The volume contains a 
very helpful bibliography. The selections are classified under these 
headings: ‘‘The Historical Background”; “Organized Effort to Pro- 
mote a League of Nations’’; ‘‘A League of Nations Endorsed’’; “ Dis- 
cussion.”’ A further classification of the selections in the last group 
would have added greatly to the value of the book—something to 
indicate the attitude and point of the discussions. 

Dr. Kallen’s book was written shortly before the armistice. For a 
year or more “‘a body of men of affairs, university men and journalists, 
mostly editors, have given themselves to the collective consideration 
of the economic and political relations between states and peoples in so 
far as these have been factors in causing, and must be dealt with in 
ending, this civil war.’’ A committee, consisting of Mr. Ralph S. 
Rounds, of the New York bar, and Dr. Kallen, “were designated to 
organize and conduct an investigation, of which the result is the present 
monograph.” Starting with the vigorous assertion, ‘““The League of 
Nations is inevitable,’’ the author proceeds with a discussion of the 
organization of the League, every important phase of international 
relationship receiving recognition in the proposed organization: 

1. The International Council is the supreme organ of the League 





2. The International Commissions on 
a) Armaments 
b) Industrial commerce, with subcommissions on (1) Raw materials; 
(2) Food; (3) Waterways; (4) Highways; (5) Airways; (6) Communi- 
cations: (a) post, (0) cables, (c) telephones, (d) wireless; (7) Shipping 
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c) Central Africa 
d) International finance, with two subcommissions on (1) International 
stabilization of credit; (2) Political loans and investments 

e) Education 
f) Undeveloped countries 
g) International hygiene 
h) Labor 

3. The Ministry of the International Council, composed of the presiding 
officer of the International Council, together with the presiding officers 
of the International Commissions and Subcommissions and of the Inter- 
national Court 

4. The International Court of twenty-five judges 


Provision is made for the compensation of officers, for defining relations 
between officers and constituent states, for enforcement of decrees, for 


revenues, publicity, amendments, etc. 
RoBERT Fry CLARK 
Pactric UNIVERSITY 





The Child’s Unconscious Mind. By Witrrip Lay, Pu.D. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1919. Pp. 325. $2.00. 
This book, written for parents and teachers, is built upon the hypoth- 
esis of psychoanalysis “that the unconscious portion of each human 


mind, child or adult, is an activity which plays an extremely important, 
if not an exclusively controlling, réle in the life of every individual.” 
The author finds in the Freudian interpretations of the unconscious the 
explanation of the difficulties and failures of present educational practice 
and in the light of these psychoanalytic principles he constructs an 
educational program which utilizes the unconscious equipment of the 
mind and thus avoids the brutal repressions and labored performances 
of the average classroom. The teacher’s unconscious cravings which 
so often hamper his success by antagonizing the child’s inborn appetite 
for achievement is revealed as one of the chief problems of successful 
instruction. The author’s attack upon the unreality of present educa- 
tion, its question-game atmosphere, is the most valuable part of the book; 
his prophecy regarding the future state-controlled family, from which 
the children will be removed between the ages of five and ten years to 
start on a series of migrations from home to home, will surely weaken 
the impression of the book upon the average parent and teacher. 

His plea for the guidance of the neurotic child because of his future 
value for social progress as an originator of new ideas calls attention to a 
grievous fault in our present highly standardized school. 
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The book has suggestions of greatest value for parent and teacher 
and will be read with interest and profit even by many who do not 


accept its Freudian hypothesis. 
ERNEST R. GROVES 


New Hampsaire STATE COLLEGE 





Dispensaries, Their Management and Development. By MicHaEt M. 
Davis, JR., and ANDREW R. WARNER. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1918. Pp. ix+438. $2.25. 

The object of this book is described as threefold. First, “to depict 
briefly the history and present extent of dispensaries in the United 
States.” Second, “to present the practical details which all people, 
including superintendents, physicians, nurses, and social workers who 
are working in dispensaries, particularly need to know.” Third, “to 
present the dispensary as a form of organization not only for rendering 
efficient medical service to the people, but to benefit the medical profes- 
sion by stabilizing the economic position of the average physician.” 

In other words, the central problems of the book are: What service 
can be best rendered by dispensaries, and how can they perform that 
function efficiently? Happily the authors combine with their answers 
to these questions the data on which their conclusions rest and a clear 
indication of their method of procedure. 

From their study of the dispensaries themselves, Dr. Davis and 
Dr. Warner found that some are primarily charitable agencies, caring 
for the “‘indigent sick’’; others have as their chief purpose the teaching 
of medical students; a third group is concerned with the prevention of 
disease; and finally there are commercial dispensaries like that of the 
Mayo brothers. 

From their study of dispensary patients, they found that while 
many are below the poverty level, a still greater proportion is not depend- 
ent except for the cost of medical care. 

An examination of medical service at large shows a shortage of 
general practitioners, inadequate professional equipment for the majority 
of physicians, and a lack of specialists outside the cities. 

On the basis of these facts, the authors recommend for cities: health 
centers, doing primarily preventive work, district dispensaries for 
ambulatory patients who cannot secure medical care elsewhere, and 
teaching dispensaries for the training of medical students. For rural 
districts they believe in the traveling dispensary. For small towns they 
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urge local dispensaries, to be visited at regular intervals by specialists 
whom no single town could support. 

The financial aspect of the dispensary movement is stated in the 
following words: “The central principle by which the cost of better 
medical service for the whole community can be financed is the distribu- 
tion of the burden of illness so that this does not fall upon an individual 
or family at the very moment when their ability to bear it is less than 
usual. Such a distribution of the burden is not inconsistent with the 
maintenance of individual responsibility for self-support, or for the pay- 
ment, by the individual, of at least his fair, average share of the total 
community’s burden. The methods by which the distribution can be 
achieved are either by mutual insurance or by public taxation. Both 
methods are likely to be followed, each to cover a portion of the field.”’ 

Altogether this is a very useful book, not merely for the specific 
information which it contains, but also because it is a sample of genuinely 


scientific work. 
STUART A. QUEEN 


GouUCHER COLLEGE 





Junk Dealing and Juvenile Delinquency. An Investigation Made 
for the Juvenile Protective Association of Chicago. By 
Harry H. Gricc and Grorce E. Haynes. Text by ALBERT 
E. WEBSTER. Chicago, 1919. Pp. 60. $0.25. 

This investigation consisted of (1) local reports from police and 
school authorities, boys’ clubs, and other agencies, (2) reports from other 
cities, (3) a detailed study of one hundred delinquent boys with specific 
reference to their experience in “junking,” (4) the “trailing” of junk 
dealers to discover their transactions with children. The conclusions 
of the investigators are summarized in the following words: : 

The retail junk business in Chicago is a most serious factor in juvenile 
delinquency. Dealers repeatedly violate both state laws and city ordinances 
in their relations with children. Junk men not only readily accept the fruits 
of the boys’ illegal acts, but frequently urge them to steal. 

On the basis of concrete data presented, a number of recommenda- 
tions are offered. They include: (1) vigorous prosecution of offending 
junk dealers, (2) the elimination of ‘written consent” of parents for 
children to sell junk, (3) collection of junk along railroad rights of way 
by the companies themselves, (4) “municipalization” of the junk 
business, just as many cities have taken over the collection and disposal 


of garbage. 
Stuart A. QUEEN 


GouCHER COLLEGE 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


Lumping versus Individualism.—As little societies coalesce into a big society; 
as tribal and local cultures vanish before the spread of a general culture; as men are 
drawn into organizations and more ye seh of human life are regulated, less 
play is given to individuality. All of the same group or class are lumped together, 
the differences between them being ignored. Industry, manners, morals, laws, 
policies are fitted not to the individual, but to the average. Since most men vary 
appreciably from the average, most men experience a certain discomfort under the 
social régime. Factory industry subjects the worker to an impersonal régime, and 
the machine-made product, too, is impersonal. In warfare joint action triumphs 
over individual action and the tyranny of the average is therefore well-nigh absolute. 
Imperial governments check the aspirations of small nationalities. The religious 
bigot who wishes to impose one form of religion on everyone is a victim of the lumping 
fallacy. The educator, tov, is often guilty of checking human diversity. The classi- 
fication and instruction of children in our schools are regulated without taking sufficient 
account of individual variation of ability. The poor are too often regarded as a class 
whose condition is due to one general cause, while a close acquaintance with the 
dependent discloses a great variety of characters and causes. In time it is seen that 
equal treatment of unequals is a crying injustice. As the odious old classifications 
of people are forgotten men dare make new classifications based on need, service, or 
social value. The finer these classifications, the less is the sacrifice to the average.— 
Edward A. Ross, /nternational Journal of Ethics, October, 1919. O. B. Y. 


State Morality.—It is generaily presumed that the national state, which is regarded 
as a historical formation with its-independent life, is practically exempt from the 
moral laws. If states in their mutual relations are actuated by evil motives which 
we condemn in individuals, they do not incur the same severe censure as the individual. 
We should bear in mind that what is wrong, dishonorable, sinful for the individual 
man is equally so for the group. Since the state is only a tool, an institution which 
men create under given circumstances, the organ or the servant of the state should 
come under the moral law and should be held responsible for what it does. It is the 
community-egotism and overestimation of self that leads states to discard moral laws. 
The conception of the state’s responsibility is vague because the sense of responsibility 
in the nation is weakened by being distributed among so many and partly because of 
patriotic feelings. The state has the same moral duty as the individual not to violate 
another’s right or act inequitably toward anyone. State societies cannot possibly 
express the highest idealism in human endeavor, unless they likewise represent the 
highest grade of morality —Bredo Morgenstierne, The Quarterly Review, July, 1919. 

C.N. 


The Effects of the War on Moral Values.—At the beginning of the war there 
seemed to be two great and dominant influences in America, namely, materialism 
and the “fetish of efficiency.”’ ‘War is a moral teacher” and it has taught us that 
there are higher motives and objects for which we should strive than material success 
or efficiency to effect it. By the war our altruism—an unselfish desire to aid our 
struggling fellow-men across the sea—has been increased and intensified. The unity 
of purpose in a great cause resulted in a broader and deeper comradeship among all 
classes of the people. Men who side by side faced death on the battlefield estimated 
one another from the standpoint of the fundamental elements of character, courage, 
patience, modesty, self-sacrifice, and forgetfulness. Experiences in comradeshi 
enlarged one’s views of the nobleness which exists in men of every station. Unparal- 
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leled fortitude, unconceivable experiences, infused into the individual idealism. Our 
standards in judging our fellow-men will be those of moral worth rather than how much 
they are worth. We have come to realize that we have valued too highly our indi- 
vidualism. The war has enlarged our moral conception of what life really should be.— 
Edward O. Otis, The Journal of Sociologic Medicine, June, 1919. C.N. 


The Challenge of Peace to the Educational Policy of the Church.—The word 
‘“‘peace”’ is used as a euphemism for the present condition of the world. If by peace 
we mean a general condition of humanity in which people are busy in reproductive 
labor, reasonably contented and prosperous, and not spending a large part of their 
energy merely struggling against others, then we are yet some months, and very 
likely years, from a condition of peace. This condition constitutes the main element 
in the challenge of the present time. Two principal sources of unrest and struggle 
have appeared in recent years. The first may be called the problem of aristocracy, 
if that term be taken broadly enough. There is, on the one hand, the efforts of indi. 
viduals, groups, classes, nations, and races to gain, increase, or maintain power over 
the destinies of other groups, industrial, social, religious, national, or racial without 
the consent of the latter, and on the other hand a resistance to such domination, 
which is increasing in power and violence. The second evident source of disturbance 
and conflict throughout the world is that of economic conditions. The United States 
income-tax returns afford food for thought. Seven thousand five hundred and eight 
persons or families reported an income of $50,000 or more for the year 1914, and 
19,104 persons reported an income of $50,000 or more for the year 1917. But only 
about 44 per cent of the men of the United States reported an income of $2,500 or more. 
There is good authority for the statement that 95 per cent of the wealth of the count 
is in the hands of 5 per cent of the population. Manifestations of discontent with 
the situation are world-wide, ubiquitous, and ominous. Christianity has from the 
beginning taught the principle of the fatherhood of God which implies the brotherhood 
of man. If the doctrine of the brotherhood of man were practically and universally 
applied to human relations all fundamental conflicts between men could be peacefully 
worked out. An educational policy for the adequate application of this theory of 
life to humanity’s needs would seem to involve two elements: (1) definition in plain 
terms of the specific meaning of the brotherhood of man as applied to the fundamental 
problems of today; (2) a policy as to the means and methods of educating humanity 
in the religious faith and practice of human brotherhood in these specific applications 
(a program of social reform is outlined by the author.)—E. Albert Cook, The Biblical 
World, September, 1919. O. B. Y. 


War-Time Gains for the American Family.—From the earliest beginnings of 
history there has been a conflict between the interests of the family and the demands 
of war. The family in Europe has suffered severely from the effects of the war, yet 
it has come through the great upheavals less disturbed directly in status than the 
seemingly more powerful institutions of government and property. In-this country 
the war has not had the same degree of destructive influence as in those countries 
which bore the burden of the struggle. Our homes as a mass have not been disturbed 
and there is little change in the balance between the sexes. Because the American 
boys served a comparatively short time in the army they still retain the attitudes and 
values of civil life. The status of the American family has been affected by certain 
economic, political, sociai, and religious forces of which five lines of influence stand 
out conspicuously: first, the establishment of new standards of public health, par- 
ticularly with regard to the health of children and to venereal disease; second, the 
establishment of national prohibition; third, changes in standards of living, including 
wages, hours, and housing; fourth, the greater entrance of women into industry and 
responsible public service; fifth, the drive toward equality. Yet the greatest gain is 
the hope and deep resolve that war itself shall cease. War has disregarded the family 
under the plea of a higher necessity; it has habitually trampled upon many of the 
family sanctities; it has lowered birth-rates and loosened marriage ties; it has often 
quenched in death the family life so happily begun. For.these reasons the demand 
that wars shall cease receives its deepest urge from the interests of the family.—James 
H. Tufts, International Journal of Ethics, October, 1919. O. B. Y. 
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Der Einfluss der mannlichen Geistesarbeit auf die biologische Héherentwicklung 
der Menschheit.—The organization of man’s brain occupies an exceptional position 
in the history of evolution. When a certain stage of perfection has been attained, 
the further evolution of man has almost exclusively been confined to the brain even 
at the expense of other parts of his organism. The biological significance of this 
ene to three possibilities, namely, further development, stagnancy, or decadence. 

ncer represents the optimists who believe in an onward evolution of the brain. 
But there f no proof for this point of view. A number of modern scholars like De 
Candolle, Schallmayer, etc., hold that human intelligence is in stagnancy or even 
decadence. Physiologically jt can be proved that intellectual work has a bad influence 
upon the sexual function of mankind. This is more profound with men than women. 
There is an inner connection between the brain and the reproductive organism; both 
stand in an insoluble conflict and underlie the great tragedy of life. There is not 
enough respect for man’s function as father. The only solution of the problem lies 
in protection of men from overstrain, especially in youth and in an early marriage. 
There are signs that man’s mental capacities are decreasing more rapidly than those 
of women, as the statistics referring to the Paris and Berlin situation among mentally 
deficient children have shown. Humanity cannot continue this piling up of dead 
intellectual wealth at the expense of the living men. No generation has the right to 
consume the mental capacity inherited from the previous one. Organic development 
of the brain, early marriage, and reform of school life are needed in order to realize 
a progressive development of intelligence.—Dr. Vaerting, Zeitschrift fiir Sexual- 
wissenschaft, October, 1918. . 


Caste and the New Indian Constitution.—The reformed Indian constitution 
through the Southborough Committee has given communal representation to the 
following classes: the landlords and commercialists, the Europeans and Eurasians, 
the Sikhs and Indian Christians, in addition to the Muslims, who already enjoyed 
that privilege. Many argued to make caste the basis of representation for the simple 
reason that it is a social institution outside of politics. It is to be remembered that 
there are about 164,000,000 Hindus in British India who are divided into many 
castes and subcastes and that about 25 per cent of them are regarded by the others as 
“‘untouchables”’ or “‘unapproachables.” Such a classification naturally does not 
make for union or progress in social legislation because each group of castes has special 
duties and morals of its own. What is right for one caste or group of castes may be 
wrong for another caste or group. Consequently, there exists many conflicting moral 
standards as each caste or group of castes looks to the public opinion only of their 
own caste-fellows. The caste walls, however, are steadily becoming weaker and only 
with their complete collapse can the social, moral, and materiai progress of India 
become possible.—St. Nihal Singh, The London Quarterly Review, July, 1919. C.N. 


Social Control in Russia Today.—Conflicting conclusions about the Russian 
situation grow out of the conflict between the once privileged and oppressed classes, 
which represent 7 per cent and 93 per cent, respectively, of the Russian population. 
The privileged class formerly held complete control of Russia. Of this class 1 per cent, 
mainly Germans, furnished the organizing and managerial ability. When war was 
declared these Germans returned to Germany, leaving the economic order of Russia 
paralyzed for want of leadership. The effect of this paralysis eventually led to the 
downfall of the army and of the old social order. The old forces of social control 
were, for a time, shattered. The village mirs, however, soon formed district, provin- 
cial, and municipal soviets which joined with the Workmen’s Councils and became 
the all-Russian National Soviet. This has been the only genuine binding force in 
Russia since the autocracy went down. The Bolshevists, as a party, captured this 
organization and stamped their formulas upon it. The success of their program 
grew out of the revolutionary spirit which was fostered for generations by the oppres- 
sion of the privileged class. The actual force for social control, however, is the soviet 
structure behind the Bolshevist party. While this is a revolutionary force, it must 
be judged on its merits in the light of Russia’s history, rather than our own. Con- 
sidering it from the standpoint of the 93 per cent that has been downtrodden, we get 
a better appreciation of this new attempt at social control—Raymond Robins, The 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, July, 1919. F.A. C. 
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Soll Deutschland in den nichsten fiinf Jahren Geburtenpolitik im bisherigen 
Verhiltniss weitertreiben?—The campaign for an intensive increase in the birth-rate 
has been founded upon the desire for expansion and power of the state. With the 
downfall of militarism the intensive birth-policy is a nonsense. The burden of raising 
children rests chiefly upon proletariat and middle class which have suffered most by 
the war, and accumulated the number of those who represent the charge or ballast 
upon the healthy individuals and society. It is proposed in this article to introduce 
a new policy of regeneration of Germany by a stricter enforcement of hygienic methods 
and an indirect tax upon those families which have less than four or no children. 
It would be required from every person desiring to get married to have such an amount 
of property as would enable him or her to educate at least two children. It is in the 
interest of the German nation to limit the number of children in the proletarian 
families.—Dr. J. R. Spinner, Zurich, Die neue Generation, February, 1919. J. H. 


Organisation der Ehevermittlung.—To promote the increase of population many 
reforms are advocated. These are better care for infants, protection for children 
of unmarried mothers, campaign against venereal diseases, taxation enforced on 
bachelors and old maids, financial assistance and other help to fathers of families, 
housing reform, restriction of anticonception remedies, etc. This article advocates 
a way to bring together both sexes desiring to be married. Former ways of meeting 
of the sexes do not answer to the changed situation of the present time. The large 
cities with shifting population do not offer opportunities for young people to get 
acquainted with cath ether. The problem is to make it possible for those desiring 
marriage to meet as many persons of the other sex who are coming from the same 
class of population as possible in a repeated and free contact so that they can get 
acquainted with each other without any binding obligation and in such a way that 
could be later a basis for mutual understanding, and if congenial lead to marriage. 
Clubs of youth (“Klubs der Jugend’’) are proposed which would be similar to the 
English clubs and equipped with lunch-, play-, and reading-rooms, billiards, and 
where social evenings with dancing could be held every Sunday. Administration 
of these clubs should be in the hands of so-called “‘gremiums,”’ or associations sub- 


vented by cities and controlled by the state. Those admitted could be only single 
persons of both sexes, after registration of their occupation, age, education, religious 
status, and other things of interest to the members of the opposite sex. Such clubs 
could be organized all over the country and be divided into three classes corresponding 
to the strata of population. Membership in one of these clubs would entitle to 
membership in all of them.—Dr. W. B., Die neue Generation, January,1919. J. H. 


Making Christianity Safe for Democracy (V).—It is comparatively easy to trace 
the attitude of Christian thinking toward the experiments and theories which have 
developed into democratic forms of government. Industrial democracy has no such 
definite institutional form but is an ideal making for industrial revolution. It is 
compelled to make headway against strong vested interests and is often tempted 
into movements of radicalism which complicate the judgment of fair-minded men. 
The fundamental question in industrial democracy is that of the control of the processes 
of industry and of the distribution of the profits of industry. The characteristic 
feature of a class system of ethical standards is that the relations between the classes 
are so shaped as to make the preservation of the dignity and honor of the upper class 
the supreme good. The habits and the morals of the lower classes must be fitted into 
this prior necessity. This means that the formulation of ethical duties is really in 
the hands of the upper class, and the moral condition of society is judged with reference 
to the respectability of the aristocracy, much as the character of a city today is judged 
by the appearance of the houses along the boulevards rather than by the condition 
of the slums. The paternalistic ethics of slavery was to a large extent carried over 
into the relationship between employer and employee. To make possible a certain 
amount of comfort within the limitations of the standards of living thought proper 
for the laboring class, was always urged as an ethical duty. There have been many 
attempts to prove that Christianity was from the beginning opposed to the social sys- 
tem which makes possible class distinctions. But it is useless to look for revolution- 
ary ideals on industrial organization in Christian literature. In general Christianity 
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has taken for granted the existing industrial order and has interpreted life in terms of 
a deepened sense of moral responsibility within the limits of this order. To introduce 
personal relations of love into the existing system was the aim of primitive Christianity, 
not to disrupt conventional relationships. The general Christian attitude is expressed 
in Augustine’s principle that the Christian should use the world but should not enjoy 
the world. Nothing is to be valued for its own sake, but only as it can contribute to 
making life acceptable to God. Such a way of thinking about industrial life has its 
bad as well as good side. If we are to have any morality in business at all industrial 
interests must not be permitted to pass final judgment on human relations. This 
always means the sacrifice of human values to the mere technique of financial profit. 
The practical application of this principle of Augustine’s is the familiar doctrine of 
stewardship. This doctrine introduces a powerful influence for good into an auto- 
cratic industrial system. But the doctrine of theological stewardship is open to the 
same objection as the doctrine of the divine rights of a king. In neither case is there 
opportunity for democratic control.—Gerald Birney Smith, The Biblical World, 
September, 1919. O. B. Y. 


Industrial Unrest.—Great Britain is in the throes of an industrial unrest, the 
gravity of which it fails to appreciate fully. It is the common assumption that a 
conflict between the government and organized labor is inevitable. The first essential 
to avoid such a conflict is to discard the idea that a conflict is inevitable and that the 
contending interests in industrial relationships cannot be reconciled. The British 
workers, as a rule, are an intelligent, law-abiding class, preferring progress by evolution 
rather than violent revolution. However, it is folly to accept the economic and 
industrial conditions which existed before the war. The second essential, therefore, 
to prevent a conflict is to reorganize industry. National welfare, during the war, 
made it necessary for the government to assume control of the nation’s resources 
and key industries. The problems and needs of the Reconstruction Period require, 
in the interests of the common welfare, an extension of state control in order to co- 
ordinate the national resources and secure the maximum production. The necessary 
co-ordination and sympathetic co-operation of industria! forces requires the national- 
ization of the key industries and the national resources. In the coal industry, for 
example, private ownership is out of question. Private ownership under government 
control has proved inefficient because private interests have interfered with the 
government’s control, which has made successful operation difficult. The remedy 
is government ownership as well as control. A conflict between organized labor 
and the government is unnecessary if steps are taken to prevent it by reorganizing 
industry. Should the people, however, continue to regard such a conflict as inevitable, 
eventually the inevitable will happen.—The Right Hon. William Brace, M.P., The 
Contemporary Review, September, 1919. F. A. C. 


Joint Industrial Councils in Great Britain—-A committee was appointed in 
October, 1916, with the Hon. J. H. Whitley, M.P., as chairman, (1) “to make and 
consider suggestions for securing a permanent improvement in the relations between 
employers and workmen”’; (2) “to recommend means for securing that industrial 
conditions affecting the relations between employers and workmen shall be system- 
atically reviewed by those concerned, with a view to improving conditions in the 
future.”” The committee submitted five reports which were adopted by the British 
government. The committee proposed that “joint standing industrial councils 
should be formed in the various industries where they did not then exist, to be com- 
posed of representatives of employers and employed, for the purpose of considering 
‘matters affecting the progress and well-being of the trade from the peint of view of 
those engaged in it, so far as this is consistent with the general interest of the com- 
munity.’ Co-operation between employers and employed is to be effected not only 
through these national industrial councils, but also through district councils repre- 
sentative of trade unions and of employers’ associations in the industry, and, finally, 
in the workshop through the organization of the works committees, representative 
of the management and of the workers.”” The aims of the councils are to give the 
a a direct voice in determining workshop conditions and to bring employers 
and employed regularly together in joint consultations. This plan presupposes 
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well-organized associations of employers and employed in the various industries 
which is the case only of a certain number of industries. To meet the situation as 
it exists, trade boards, under the ministry of labor, are to be formed in the poorly 
organized trades. For moderately organized trades, interim industrial reconstruction 
committees, fostered by the ministry of reconstruction, are to be formed. The 
progress of forming these councils and committees has not been phenomenal. Some 
workpeople resent the extent of government control; some do not believe that the 
roposals are seriously meant; others are suspicious that some sinister motive lurks 
in the background; while still others are more or less satisfied with arrangements 
already existing in the forms of shop committees, trade unions, trade boards, etc. 
Nevertheless, some industries are adopting the plans. The pamphlet from which 
this extract is made is one of more than 200 pages and in addition to containing many 
official reports in full, has also accounts of various plans of joint government in in- 
dustries, some of which have been in operation for more than thirty years, and of 
which various plans the Whitley report is a culmination.—Bullelin of the U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, No. 255, July, 1919. 3. Gm 


The Economic Future of Women in Industry.—An obvious conflict is arising in 
British industry owing to the demand of the women for the larger place which the war 
had temporarily given them. On the one hand, the highly organized men’s trade 
organizations resist the encroachment of the women wage-earners. On the other hand, 
there is a growing body of women, possessed not merely with determination to enter 
every occupation, but fully conscious that the franchise is a weapon for the attainment 
of their ambitions. Prior to the war some trades employed both men and women 


while others were strictly men’s or women’s trades. During the war these well- 
defined divisions were disregarded and 704,000 women replaced men and did men’s 
work. While they proved less efficient in many respects, on the whole, they demon- 
strated their ability to assume much greater responsibilities in industry. In the 
reconstruction of industry, therefore, a fitting place must be assigned to women by 
the government, not merely to increase production, but because women by their 
skill and ingenuity merit it. Three — should govern the future position of 


women in industry: (1) they should be entitled to such employment as is fully com- 
mensurate with their economic attributes and industrial qualifications; (2) the work 
at which, and the conditions under which women are employed must be compatible 
with their sex peculiarities; (3) women must not be allowed to undercut and displace 
men. Pay should be in proportion to output. Recognizing these principles women 
should be free to enter new trades and, to some extent, men’s trades.—Lynden Macas- 
sey, The Quarterly Review, July, 1919. ye sa 


Americanization in Cleveland.—During the war the Cleveland Americanization 
Committee carried out a quite extensive plan of practical experimentation in the work 
of welding Cleveland’s diversified industrial population into a community with united 
and constructive purposes. The Committee began work on the basic principle that 
Americanization is a much larger task than merely changing a few externals; rather 
is it a matter of fundamental principles that will influence the foreigner inwardly, 
and whose outward expression is to be left largely to the future. The “beginning 
of Americanization is a recognition by Americans of the value of the newcomer.” 
Education is the master-key. Schools and classes were established in factories, 
settlements, and libraries for the various national groups whose numbers and residence 
sections had been ascertained by a racial survey. To induce the foreigner to take an 
active part in American life was the aim in which the various courses of study sought 
to unite. The English language received first attention, but results in this direction 
were not all that might be wished, in that only those who were at work in factories or 
in other ways actively associated with native elements, had a concrete incentive to 
learn to speak English. The Americanization Committee established an information 
bureau, gave assistance todraft officials regarding questionnaires and exemption claims, 
and extended legal aid to the foreigners particularly in the matter of naturalization. 
Other organizations in Cleveland entered into active co-operation with the Committee, 
the foreign branch libraries, community centers, federated women’s clubs, federated 
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churches, and social settlements all contributing to the movement. Now that the 
war is over, a committee of fifteen has been selected to continue the work.—Cleveland 
Americanization Committee of the Mayor’s War Board. R. W.N. 


The Problem of the Mental Defective-—Our knowledge of mental defect began 
in France about sixty years ago through the work of Itard. The measurement of the 
intelligence level or the mental age determines insanity or feeble-mindedness, (a) by 
means of a scale of tests arranged according to the ages at which normal children 
succeed in them. A person is feeble-minded if he is more than five or six years retarded 
or more than 40 or 50 per cent retarded in general intelligence; (b) by means of 
physical measurements and study of the personal and family history of the individual. 
The most frequent causes of feeble-mindedness are: (a) heredity causing about twice 
as much mental defectiveness as accident, illness, or disease; (6) environment pro- 
ducing malnutrition, disease, or other unfavorable physiological consequences; 
(c) certain diseases such as syphilis and alcoholism. There are two main classes of 
feeble-mindedness: (a) the psychological cases which show no morbid physiological 
complications, but only arrested development of intelligence; (b) the pathological 
cases produced by accident, illness, or organic or functional defect. The menace of 
feeble-mindedness appears in all social problems and can be partly solved by the 
following suggested remedies: (a) public-school education in eugenics, (6) sterilization 
of defectives, (c) restricted marriage laws, (d) isolation of defectives in institutions 
under custodial care.—-Edgar A. Doll, School and Society, August 16, 1919. Ci. a 


Mental Defectives in Indiana.—A survey of eight counties for the purpose of 
ascertaining first, where; second, of what type; third, how dangerous to the commu- 
nity; and, fourth, how many are the mental defectives in Indiana. As sources of 
information the investigators relied on physicians, school authorities, township 
trustees, persons, or organizations interested in community welfare, state records of 
charitable and correctional institutions, and also county clerks, judges, and prosecutors. 
Numerous charts show in tabulated form the results of the survey by counties, as well 
as from other angles of interest. Conservatively estimating from the information 
brought out by the investigation, 2.2 per cent of the total population of Indiana are 
judged to be mentally defective, and wholly or partially dependent upon as well as 
dangerous to the community. But many of these are of sufficiently high class to 
become practically self-supporting if taken out of competition with normal people 
and placed by the state upon farm colonies. Among the immediate occasions of 
mental defect heredity is first; but more remotely traced, it can be said that over 50 

r cent of the cases are due to syphilis, alcohol, and habit-forming drugs. Concrete 
illustrations are listed and certain families of mental defectives are traced as far as 
possible. In the opinion of the investigators a vast majority of the cases are pre- 
ventable. The report concludes with a summary and specifications of what Indiana 
can do to extend the work of caring for mental defectives of the present and curtailing 
the menace in the future.—Second Report of the Indiana Committee on Mental De- 
fectives. R. W.N. 


Rural Community Organization, by E. L. Morgan.—This pamphlet deals with 
the state of Massachusetts and the author points out that “community” must not be 
confused with “‘neighborhood.’’ Massachusetts has a town system of govenment, 
and, as a rule, the town forms the natural community. Agriculture, education, 
public morality, etc., should be stimulated and developed. Various organizations 
already exist for this purpose but are often working at cross-purposes and in utter 
disregard of each other. There should be some co-ordinating power. The various 
local groups should get together for mutual understanding and an appreciation of the 
work to be done. A practical, comprehensive plan for future development should be 
worked out. Many communities in Massachusetts have been trying to do these 
last-named things and have been rewarded with much success. Communities differ 
one from the other, but four principles are laid down as essential to success. (1) In 
any redirection of rural interests the community is the natural unit of activity. 
(2) The progress of the rural community represents one problem and one only. 
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(3) Improvement plans must be based on actual farm and village conditions. (4) Those 
things by which the le live must be adequately organized if substantial com- 
munity progress is to be brought about. 

A community council, made up of one member from each local group and a few 
members-at-large, should be the co-ordinating institution. Each local group should 
definitely state its plans and purposes for six months in advance and conflicts should 
be avoided. If some necessary interest is not provided for a committee should be 
appointed for that purpose. Each local group should have the sympathy and support 
of every other local group. There should be an annual community meeting at which 
(1) reports should be made of work done by any organization or group during the 
past year; (2) the council committees should report the working plans for the coming 
year; and (3) the officers for the ensuing year should be chosen. The pamphlet 
records much that has actually been accomplished through community councils 
during the past decade. The latter half of it deals with the following subjects: “‘What 
It Is That Needs to Be Done?” “The Community Survey,” “‘The Community 
Asking Itself Questions,’ “‘What Some Communities Are Doing,” ‘“‘Some Things 
Yet to Be Done,” “County Farm Bureaus and Community Organization,”’ ‘The Com- 
munity Secretary,” and “‘Where Your Community Can Get Help.” The Massa- 


chusetts Agriculture College Extension Service Bulletin No. 23, Amherst, September, 
1918. S$. C. BR. 


The Probation Officer in the New Social Realignment after the War.—The 
probation officer stands in a prominent position, at present, for two reasons: (1) the 
war has enhanced the position of the social worker; (2) the steady growth of state 
socialism makes it necessary to have high administrative efficiency on the one hand, 
and intense local political and social activity on the other hand. The probation 
officer should, therefore, rise above the mere routine of his work, and above petty 
politics, and assume a place of constructive leadership in organizing the community 
for preventive and protective work. On the one hand, he must acquaint the public 
with this larger function of his office; on the other hand, he must keep in touch with 
the new currents of thought started by the war and the consequent change of attitude 


in the minds of the people with whom he deals. He should utilize the various con- 

structive forces released by the war which aim at better health, better recreation, 

more respect for law and order, and the reclamation of pers from the human scrap 
d 


heap by physical and moral surgery. Further, he should enlist the help of the large 
number of trained volunteer workers who served in various capacities during the war. 
A new dignity and value will be attached to the work of the probation officer when 
he assumes the constructive leadership which he should give to the community in the 
social reconstruction of the future—A. J. Todd, Journal of the American Institute 
of Criminal Law and Criminology, May, 1919. FB. A. C. 


Canada’s Drive for Better Housing.—Since the war ceased Canada has started 
to deal with housing as a national problem of reconstruction. This housing project 
is under the direction of the federal, provincial, and municipal governments with the 
responsibilities divided as follows: (1) the federal government acts as adviser on 
provincial legislation, prepares plans and specifications, and makes loans for carrying 
out the standardized projects, etc.; (2) the provincial government is responsible for 
repaying loan to the federal government, administers the general scheme within its 
territory, and attends to other phases of the scheme; (3) municipal government is 
held responsible for repaying loan to the province, for supervising and carrying out 
all housing schemes in accordance with the principles and standards adopted. Thus, 
the real work and responsibility rest with the municipality in handling the loan 
which is given under the following conditions: (1) approved housing scheme must 
include minimum standards for purposes of health, et, and convenience; (2) the 
amount of loan is $3,500 for frame or veneered dwelling, $4,500 for dwelling of more 
durable construction; (3) money is loaned to the provinces, municipialities, housing 
societies, etc., at 5 per cent interest; (4) the period of loan is limited to twenty years 
for local improvements, thirty years for land and permanent buildings. The money 
is repayable, in most cases, in six equal monthly instalments of principal and interest. 
—Thomas Adams, National Municipal Review, July, 1919. C.N 
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